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The Unbidden Guest 



CHAPTER I 



OUT OF THE STORM 



The skies had been covered with dark clouds 
all afternoon; at every moment the rain threat- 
ened; now and again distant rumblings were 
heard, and occasionally a bright and piercing flash 
of lightning shot across the face of the heavens. 
Those men and women who were forced by stress 
of circumstance or press of business to be abroad, 
surveyed the prospect with anxiety, the while their 
footsteps quickened at every low murmur. The 
storm, when it broke, would be savage in its in- 
tensity. A heavy feeling of depression filled the 
air, and weighed upon the spirits of all. It 
seemed as if some terrible event were about to 
occur, as if some strange manifestation of God's 
power were about to take place. 

And as the sky became more and more lowering, 
the wind set the trees rustling in a frightened 
fashion. It was not a high wind nor a bluster- 
ing one, but there was something terrifying in its 
steady sweep through the trembling foliage. 

Presently, in the gathering darkness that pre- 
ceded the storm, there came a drop of rain. An- 
other and another followed, spattering heavily on 
the dry leaves by the roadside ; soon it seemed as 
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if the clouds so near to earth had opened and 
poured forth a deluge. All the landscape was 
white with its downpour, and the steady crash of 
its fall sounded like an army of giants breaking 
timber in the forest. 

A melancholy sight indeed was the solitary fig- 
ure toiling along the dusty road that was now 
being rapidly converted into a sea of mire. A 
woman, a girl rather, holding a bundle clasped 
tightly in her arms — a precious bundle, evidently, 
for she carried it with much care, and because of 
it her steps were slow. Her lips were moving un- 
certainly, her face was white and ghastly with 
fear, while her large blue eyes were strained and 
darkened as the full terror of the storm forced it- 
self upon her timid nature. All that afternoon 
she had been traveling along this road, under the 
great heat of the sun, and through the last few 
dark and threatening hours. She dared not stop 
to rest. She was striving with all her feeble pow- 
ers to reach her destination, praying half -aloud at 
times that God would give her strength and hold 
back the rain until she found some refuge. She 
shivered at the rumbling thunder, shook when the 
lightning — so much more quiet and more terrible ! 
— flashed across the sky. And when the first drop 
fell upon her anxious, upturned countenance, she 
paused, a moan forcing its way to her lips. Dis- 
mayed, horrified, she stood. Not a house, no place 
of shelter within reach! 
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"Merciful Heaven !" she breathed aloud, "what 
is to become of me?" 

The deluge began in earnest a few steps farther 
on. The dry earth swallowed the first of the 
downpour greedily; the rain forced its way 
through her thin waist She would be drenched 
in another moment She hesitated — then moved 
toward the side of the road, taking shelter under 
the closely woven leaves of a giant maple tree. 

"It is dangerous," she said, with white lips, 
"especially in such a storm as this, but I must risk 
it I dare not, dare not stay out there." 

She knelt on one knee, put her bundle across it, 
and then, rapidly undoing her dark outer skirt, 
shook it free of her feet, and proceeded to wrap 
it protectingly about her precious burden. Aa 
she did so, in spite of the terror of the storm and 
the danger in which she stood, she could not re- 
frain from lifting a corner of the wrap and peer- 
ing below it. In the half-sad, half-tender smile 
which parted her young lips there breathed, for 
the moment, complete forgetfulness of her sur- 
roundings. 

"My baby, my little baby!" she whispered. "At 
least you must not suffer. Dear Mother of God, 
protect my little one !" 

The child was asleep. Its plump cheeks were 
rosy and damp with perspiration, the long dark 
lashes swept their rounded curves, and the hair 
below the little cap was dark and soft and curling. 
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The woman gazed, enraptured, unconscious of all 
else, her eyes devouring the beauty of her child. 

"My little one !" she whispered. "God has not 
forsaken me since He left me you, my little one !" 

A frightful peal of thunder brought her to her- 
self. She dropped the cover quickly over the tiny 
face, and looked about her, shivering with fright 
The rain was now so heavy that she could not see 
the other side of the path ; the trees bent and quiv- 
ered; even the great maple under which she was 
standing shook at the onslaught of the elements. 

"God save me, save my baby!" she breathed, 
with white lips. "Mother of mercy, dear St. 
Joseph, keep us safe this awful hour!" 

She sank to her knees, leaning her head against 
the trunk of the tree, her lips moving in earnest, 
heartfelt invocation. Crack after crack of thunder 
pierced the air, following that silent, more deadly 
lightning. And presently the fear in her over- 
powered all other emotion. 

"Better the deluge than this courting of death," 
she said. "The child will be safe and warm, and 
why should I mind a drenching? I will " 

She did not finish her sentence. A terrible blaze 
of light surrounded her. For an instant the world 
seemed to burn a lurid, livid crimson. There was a 
crashing, grinding, tearing sound. The young 
woman clasped the baby to her breast, and the noise 
about her drowned the despairing scream that fell 
from her lips — a scream hushed almost as soon as 
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uttered. For the bolt had fallen and pierced the 
great tree under which she knelt. It cracked and 
swayed upon its giant roots, then fell, one of its 
heavy branches sweeping the woman and baby to 
the ground. A smothered cry showed that the 
fall had disturbed the infant, but the mother heard 
nothing. She lay with white countenance turned 
upward, the blood trickling from a wound in her 
forehead. The rain, as it fell, washed the blood 
away and drenched her dark hair, and soaked 
into her thin clothing and beat upon her closed eye- 



As if calmed by this evidence of power, the fury 
of the elements seemed suddenly to abate. Gradu- 
ally the rain lessened until it ceased altogether; 
the clouds lightened ; a bit of blue peeped out, and 
presently the sun, in pale and watery fashion. The 
ground had drunk thirstily at heaven's fountain, 
and a delicious fragrance now arose from the newly- 
bathed world. Neither sun nor light could bring 
the color to that pale face nor unclose those eyes. 
And yet an hour from its ceasing the only evidence 
that there had been a storm was in the odorous air, 
the fresh green foliage, the damp earth — with here 
and there traces of the havoc the lightning had 
wrought. 

Along the road, not a hundred feet away from 
the scene of the accident, a young girl was walking 
slowly, stepping daintily aside from the small pud- 
dles, holding her fresh white skirt with two *oft 
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white hands. A sweet-f aoed, little young woman, 
almost, one might say, a little girl, but that latent 
womanhood shone in her grave gray eyes, that were 
so serious in spite of their laughing gleam, and that 
shone, too, from her young face, which, given to 
smiles and dimples, could yet be very sober. She 
was a pleasant, wholesome, pure-faced girl, pretty, 
not because of any artistic correctness of feature, 
but because of the goodness and high-souled mo- 
tives behind those features which made than win- 
some and attractive. And her chief characteris- 
tic was a most bewitching daintiness, which was to 
be observed in her from head to foot — from the 
soft little shoe to the plain white hat. This dain- 
tiness in itself was as great a charm as great beauty. 

Beside her walked, leisurely, a young man, blond 
and handsome, with a face that struck one at first 
as being out of the common, for its expression was 
one of a certain sweetness — scarcely any other word 
could describe it — rarely found in a man, and, in 
this case, prepossessing only at the first glance. His 
eyes were frank and blue, every feature seemed 
irreproachable, and yet 

The charming young lady beside him would have 
curved her slender black brows in a puzzled frown, 
for she, too, would have come to that "and yet — " 
There was something that handsome face lacked, 
and whatever that lack might be it had kept her, 
so far, from listening seriously to his expressions 
of regard. Or perhaps the goodness and the deli- 
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cacy innate in her sought below the surface of 
things — and found no satisfaction. 

They had just had a little passage-at-arms. As 
she told him, "If a certain Gerald Wright would in- 
sist on forcing his attentions upon her, he must 
abide by the consequences." She had emerged vic- 
torious as usual, for she had what an old-time 
writer might call "a pretty wit," and a clever 
tongue, apt at repartee, for all the fact that she had 
grown up under the tender care of a convent nun — 
a Mother Superior who had been her mother's girl 
friend, and who had taken great pleasure in caring 
for and overseeing the training of that friend's 
child. There was a flush in her soft cheeks now, 
and the light of battle in her eyes, as she stopped 
to draw a deep, long breath. 

"How beautiful it is," she said, indicating the 
glory of the western sky, for the sun was just dip- 
ping down behind the horizon. "How very beauti- 
ful ! Could you, or could any one, believe that such 
a terrific storm had just been — and passed?" 

"We may have more of it," said the young man. 

"Oh, no!" she said, laughing merrily. "Don't 
you believe in rainbows? And if you look you can 
see what is left of that glorious sign set in the 
heavens." Her face grew serious. "That storm 
was just like my dear old dad — all black and ter- 
rible and threatening. But it blew over so quickly 
— just as his tempers do ! And when the sun shines 
isn't it easy to forget the shower?" 
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"You love your father, don't you, Miss Eunice ?" 
asked the young man, somewhat irrelevantly. 

"Love my dear old dad! What a question!" 
And she laughed. "A silly question to ask me, 
Gerald Wright. How could I help loving the dear- 
est, best, most kind-hearted man I ever knew?" 

He said nothing, switching at the bushes as he 
passed, carelessly, but he frowned. She looked at 
him as if challenging him to contradict her. 

"Perhaps not — I mean, of course, you couldn't," 
he said presently, knowing that she waited an an- 
swer. "Your father is such a shrewd man among 
men, though, that I can't see him with your eyes — 
oh, he's good and all that, but he's always struck 
me as being so stern " 

"Stern! My father? You don't really know my 
father." 

"The very fact that he is your father " 

"Does not prejudice me in his favor one bit !" 
"No? You are forgetting to be logical. How- 
ever, if you had waited I would have finished my 
sentence. What I meant to say was that the very 
fact that he is your father makes a fellow willing 
to concede him all the virtues under the sun. 
Especially one fellow whom you know well. Do 
you think, Miss Eunice, now, honestly, do you think 
that if you tried — Well, I won't," as she paused 
and fastened her serious eyes on his face. "I've 
promised — for the pleasure ot having you take 
this walk with me." 
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"I'm glad you have some sort of a memory," she 
said, in a demure tone. He shook his head. 

"Let us come to the subject again," he said. 
"Your father. Let us say that he was some other 
girl's father, not your own; he would be just as 
admirable ?" 

"Oh, yes, of course." 

"And also, of course, you would love him just as 
dearly?" 

The dimples showed in her pink cheeks. 

"You are trying to make me contradict myself," 
she said. "That is the same question you asked 
me a short while ago, only asked in a different 
way." 

"You said then that you didn't think you could 
ever care for any man," said Gerald Wright. "And 
yet — you love your father dearly. Now another 
fellow, one like him, for instance " 

"Ah! One like him!" she laughed again. 
"Where am I to find him ?" 

"I may presume to say that for the last month 
or so I have been flattering myself that I was some- 
what like him," he began, with an assumption of 
modesty. And this time the peal of laughter that 
bubbled to her lips would not be hushed, but rang 
out gayly. She stopped and looked at him with 
moist eyee — eyes that danced with irrepressible 
merriment. 

"You promised me that if I took a ten minutes' 
walk with you " 
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And then the laughter died on her lips, the 
laughter died from her face. She moved close to 
him, putting her hand on his sleeve. 

"What is that? Oh, what is that?" she ex- 
claimed in alarm. 
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It was a low, wailing, pitiful cry. 

With lips parted, expectant of she knew not 
what; with grave, questioning eyes moving quickly 
from side to side, endeavoring to discover its 
source, the girl stood. The man listened also— but 
when it was not repeated, shrugged his shoulders. 

"A catbird," he said, briefly. 

Eunice Gordon shook her head. 

"It was no catbird," she said, quietly. And 
then, in a lower voice: "Let us turn back now — 
we have come far enough I feel — Gerald, there I 
You heard? Oh, please, please look; it is a baby. 
There is a baby crying somewhere " 

"A baby !" The young man laughed, but Eunice 
took her hand from his arm and walked slowly 
aeross the road. 

Beside the trunk of the fallen maple she paused, 
fearing she knew not what sight peering into the 
undergrowth. There the upturned countenance, 
and the light garments covering the form below it 
made a blotch of white on the dark earth. In- 
stinctively Eunice recoiled, her face growing as 
pale as the senseless one before her. 

"Oh!" she breathed — and then turned to the 
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man who was following her. "Gerald — Mr. 
Wright — please, please hasten! It is a woman !" 

He cleared the space between them at" a bound. 

"There it is — there is that cry again !" she 
whispered. "And yet — yet she is not making it, 
poor thing, poor thing !" The girl caught her two 
hands together closely. "Oh, she is dead — dead, 
and we were joking and laughing not five feet 
away from her !" She spoke sobbingly now, for she 
, was not used to such scenes, and her tender heart 
ached. She looked about her anxiously, her quick 
eyes noting the dark bundle lying almost at her 
feet, and now moving feebly. In an instant she 
was on her knees; in another the coverings were 
unwrapped, and she looked down into the face of 
an infant puckered with fright and grief, for it 
had been crying long. Eunice clasped it close in 
her arms. 

"A baby!" she said, with a thrill in her voice. 
"A baby ! This poor dead soul^ little baby ! How 
terrible, how awful !" 

Gerald Wright did not turn toward her. He was 
standing, looking down at the face of the woman 
whom the brief and bitter storm had used so cruelly. 
His own face would not be more ghastly in its 
grave, and there was a hard gleam in the blue eyes 
wont to shine so genially. About his nostrils, too, 
there quivered a fine, white line. It was a peculiar 
expression, had Eunice Gordon had time to notice 
it. But she had not. Her excited words fell on 
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3eaf ears. It was not until she stood close beside 
him, with the baby in her arms, that he seemed 
conscious of her presence or was able to rouse him- 



"How frightful !" he said, passing his hand 
across his forehead. And then he looked at her 
with something like horror on his face. "You — 
what have you there? What is that?" 

She held the tiny creature toward him — its blue 
eyes were fastened upon him — in an instant he had 
grasped the fact that this child and this mother 
belonged together. He tottered, and his face turned 
a sickly gray. 

"Merciful Heaven !" he muttered. "The child !" 

And now through the young girl's own distress 
there penetrated a sense of the queerness of his 
demeanor. She gave him a questioning glance. 

"What is the matter, Gerald? You look as if 
you had seen a ghost !" 

His attempt at a deprecating smile was a 
failure. 

"I have never told you — have never had occa- 
sion to, of course — how the sight of death affects 
me. There is something peculiar — I have never 
been able to — But I don't want to talk about my- 
self. The poor creature is undoubtedly dead, and we 
must find some one to take charge of the body, or 
notify the authorities. Let me take you home first, 
and I'll attend to the rest immediately." He turned 
aside, and then stopped with a perturbed counte- 
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nance. The child! I had forgotten the child! 
What shall we do with that?" 

"I don't know," said the girl, blankly. "Oh, I 
do not know." 

He did not see her arms tighten about it even 
as she spoke. He drew a long breath of relief. 

"Put it back beside her — no harm can come to 
it, and you will avoid much annoyance. It 
will be safe for a half-hour anyhow, and by that 
time the proper people will have come to dispose 
of it." 

"Gerald Wright!" cried Eunice, in a shocked 
voice. "Oh, how can you suggest anything so cruel ? 
Put it back to cry itself into convulsions? It is 
probably very hungry now, and by the time your 
authorities arrive it will be starving. No, I shall 
take it home with me. Again, the woman may not 
be dead, and we are losing some valuable moments 
by this delay." 

"May not be dead !" The suggestion seemed to 
stun him. He walked forward a few steps and 
putting out one hand, touched the cold forehead 
from which the dark hair streamed. "She is dead, 
Eunice." 

An odd feeling of revulsion crept across the girl. 
Some unseen influence came between her and this 
man, to whom she had been, until then, unaccount- 
ably attracted. The instinct of the woman made 
her clasp the young child closer in her arms, and 
when she spoke again her voice was strained and 
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odd. He would hare noticed this, being quick to 
observe any change in her, but that he was too 
excited and labored under too great a strain him- 
self. 

"Then I will stay here if you — until you — 99 
She hesitated. She had been carefully nurtured. 
In all her two and twenty years no harshness or 
cruelty had approached her, so that now, with the 
sun down in the west, and the gray twilight begin- 
ning to fall, to be left alone with a dead woman 
and a helpless babe was a task to try her soul. It 
needed all her courage. To feel that she was clasp- 
ing in her arms a being that had probably, only 
an hour before, been pressed to that heart now 
silenced forever, that the mother's last wild 
thought, last anguished cry, perhaps, had been for 
that babe, made the girl feel sick and faint. 

But she was no coward. She had been well- 
taught, well-trained, and when a crisis arose she 
would not be found to fail. She conquered the 
natural impulses of her nature. 

"This was a woman, even as I am/' she said now, 
in a steady tone. "She has a mother — like mine, 
perhaps, in heaven. And for her sake and for her 
mother's sake — for all womanhood's sake, I will 
stay with her and befriend her." 

Gerald Wright gave a movement of angry impa- 
tience. 

"You are mad to think of it," he said. "Come 
away with me. Take the child if you must — do 
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as you like about that. But I will not leave you 
here, alone, night coming on, not a soul near you/' 

"If I am not afraid " 

"Your father would never forgive me " 

"Go !" she said, imperiously. "My father is my 
example — I am acting now as he would act, as he 
would have me act. I mean to stay here, right here, 
until you bring some one who will see to her prop- 
erly." 

"Eunice, I beg " 

"Mr. Wright, so do I. Or you may stay, if you 
please, then, and I will go." 

"No," he said, shuddering visibly. 

"Then you have no choice." 

He looked at her, dubiously. 

"You mean it, really? You mean that you in- 
tend to remain here — ? Well, have your own 
way." 

She did not speak nor answer him, but going a 
short distance from the recumbent form of the 
young woman, seated herself upon an old log. Here 
she proceeded to undo the heavy coverings in which 
the baby had been swathed to protect it from the 
elements. It stretched its little limbs, sucked con- 
tentedly at its fat little thumb, and cooed up at her 
as she moved it about on her knee, the dimples 
shining in its rounded cheeks. Big tears gathered 
in Eunice Gordon's eyes. 

"Oh, you poor little thing !" she said, pitifully. 
"You poor, dear little thing !" 
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Her voice was broken. At that moment she had 
forgotten Gerald's Wright's presence, had forgot- 
ten, indeed, his very existence. He stood, mean- 
while, biting at his under lip in a nervous fashion. 
Then, seeing that she did not raise her eyes again, 
he turned out abruptly into the road. 

***** 

Lost in thought as painful as it was unusual, 
Eunice sat in that position, with the baby across 
her knee. Her first feeling of revulsion had passed 
— she was conscious now only of great pity and 
tenderness. The child lying in her arms so con- 
tentedly seemed to deprive the tragic incident of 
its horror, and leave but the pity of it. 

Suddenly the sound of carriage wheels roused 
her. She thought it was Gerald Wright returning, 
and getting on her feet walked out into the middle 
of the road. But the man driving the vehicle was 
an utter stranger, and he was alone. Certainly he 
had not expected such an apparition as this — a 
slender, white-robed girl, with a pale, anxious face 
under her little white hat and in her arms, of all 
things, what appeared to be a child. She looked at 
him expectantly, too, and he drew up his horse, and 
alighted. He was quick of perception, and his 
glance took in immediately the fallen tree and the 
signs of havoc which the storm had wrought. He 
advanced at once to the girl. 

"An accident?" he questioned, and his manner 
and accent seemed unfamiliar to one Eastern-bred 
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as Eunice was. "The storm, I presume. Can I 
assist you in any way?" 

"Did not Mr. Wright tell you? Has he not 
come back with you?" she asked, feeling a little 
embarrassed under the keen scrutiny of those sharp 
and decidedly clever-looking steel-gray eyes. 

"Mr. Wright ? I do not know the gentleman — 
oh, I suppose some one has gone for help? That 
is it? I met no one. I am driving to Bartlett, to 
catch the 8.40 train to the city. But if I can aid 
you — Why, this is a nice how-do-you-do!" 

His eyes had fallen on the quiet figure of the 
woman. 

"An accident — I see !" He proceeded at once to 
the woman's side and knelt on the ground. "Not 
the first of the kind I've encountered. Poor young 
thing! She's been hardly used." He took the 
limp hand in his, leaned over, and listened for 
the fluttering of her heart. "At least she is not 
dead," he went on, with some satisfaction. "I 
have some liquor here, fortunately — and it will 
help keep up her vitality until I can drive her to 
shelter." 

His manner filled Eunice Gordon with great 
confidence — it was such a contrast to Gerald 
Wright's shrinking behavior. Besides that, his air 
of self-possession, the genuine compassion in hi6 
voice as he bent over the injured woman, the skill- 
ful way in which he strove to assist her, inspired 
the girl with respect for him. 
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"I can lift her easily," he said. "Wait III 
bring the carriage nearer, so that there will be less 
of a walk. Friend of yours ?" 

"Oh, no," said Eunice, "I was passing and 
heard the baby cry " 

"Her baby? Well, now, that's sad, isn't it? 
Didn't she know better than to get under a tree? 
Well, I suppose she did what she thought was best 
There is a hospital in Bartlett?" 

"I want you to take her to my house," said 
Eunice. "It seems to me as if I can't bear to let 
her go out of my sight, or the baby, either. She's 
a stranger to me, and I thought at first she was 
killed, but if she has a chance for life the sooner 
we get her into comfortable surroundings, the 
better. It is so pitiful to see her lying there — and 
the baby " 

She could not go on and the young man turned 
away at once, not wishing to embarrass her by 
seeming to notice the tears in her eyes. Eunice 
had been more shaken by the incident, probably, 
than she cared to confess. Besides, she was a 
tender-hearted, affectionate girl, and it outraged 
this tenderheartedness to think of consigning these 
waifs of the storm to a hospital. She sat in the 
carriage as the stranger bade her, and he lifted 
the woman, wrapping the light carriage robe about 
her so as to protect her from the dew now begin- 
ning to fall. With the baby on one arm Eunice 
propped up the young mother with the other. The 
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young man looked at her as he sprang into the 
front seat of the carriage and gathered up the 
reins. 

"You have genuine pluck," he said, with admira- 
tion on his face and in his eyes. "But what will 
your folks say? It is no easy thing to bring a 
sick stranger into one's house — and they may 
object." 

"I haven't any folks," said Eunice quietly. "At 
least, only my father, and he's away now and likely 
to be away another fortnight. Besides, he would 
do just as I am doing were he in my place. My 
father is the kindest-hearted man in the world." 

And the soft flush deepened in her cheeks, and 
the light sprang to her eyes — for her father was 
the one being on earth dear to her. The young 
man saw and turned away as he answered gently : 

"He must be — " for he was filled at that 
moment with keenest admiration for the girl and 
the father she praised so highly. 

"A straight road?" he asked next, as the horse 
started off. 

"No," she answered, "111 tell you where to 
turn." 

They had a drive of about a mile and a half, 
but the horse was good and they made it in a very 
short while. They drew up at last before a hand- 
some house of roomy proportions, set back some 
distance from the road, and surrounded by shade 
trees. 
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"Drive right in," said Eunice, "there is always 
some one in the stables — There is old Tom now," 
she continued, in a louder tone, and addressing the 
gray-haired hostler. "Call Mrs. Jenkins, will you, 
Tom, please, and Susan ? There has been an acci- 
dent " 

" You've not been hurt, Miss Eunice ?" asked the 
old man a little anxiously. 

"No, Tom, no. Go for the doctor as soon as 
you can, too, and tell Father Lambert to come up. 
The poor soul may be one of ourselves." 

The stranger was an interested listener to all 
this. He noticed the tone of authority in the girPs 
voice and the obedience of the man to whom she 
spoke. He got down from the carriage as a stout, 
comfortable-looking woman in a gray wrapper 
made her appearance, followed by a bright-faced 
maid. 

"God bless us all, Miss Eunice," cried the 
elderly housekeeper. "What is the matter — what 
has happened ?" 

"I'm not quite sure myself," said Eunice, shak- 
ing her head. "I only know there's a sick stranger 
at our gates, and we're going to take her in." She 
turned to the young man with an engaging smile. 
"Might I trouble you further? Perhaps you will 
help Mrs. Jenkins — Tom is crippled with rheuma- 
tism " 

"If s no trouble, no trouble," he murmured. "I 
am only delighted to be of use. But I don't think 
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I will need any help. If the good lady will lead 
the way " 

"Where shall I put her, Miss Eunice ?" asked 
the housekeeper in a troubled tone. "The two 
spare rooms are turned out " 

"And the best room?" 

"It is all right, but " 

"Then show the gentleman," said Eunice Gor- 
don. Mrs. Jenkins stood while the stranger un- 
wrapped the carriage cover and lifted out the figure 
of the victim of the storm. As he did so, and her 
head dropped on his shoulder, the good woman fell 
back with a stifled exclamation. Eunice, busily 
concerned with the baby, paused to look at her in 
astonishment. 

"Mrs. Jenkins! What is it? What is the 
matter?" 

"Such a pain as shot through my shoulder then, 
miss ! This damp air isn't good for anybody." 

"Oh, Mrs. Jenkins, what nonsense! It isn't a 
bit damp. Go ahead now. Mrs. Jenkins will 
show you, Mr. " 

She paused, but the young man did not feel that 
this was the place to fill up the blank. He walked 
slowly behind the housekeeper, and in a few 
moments the unfortunate young mother was 
placed in the room hitherto held sacred to old 
Adam Gordon's particular friends and special busi- 
ness acquaintances. N'o one thought of looking 
at Mrs. Jenkins' face. Fortunately, there was no 
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one to see its pallor or the shadow under her eyes, 
or the tears that filled them as with gentle fingers 
— shaking fingers, indeed — she hastily, but ten- 
derly, disrobed the young stranger, and rubbed her 
cold limbs. 

Eunice entered the room as Mrs. Jenkins was 
finishing her kind offices. 

"How lucky it was that I took that walk this 
af ternoon," said the young girl. "She would prob- 
ably have perished — or this baby " 

"Baby !" Mrs. Jenkins straightened up quickly. 
"Why, what do you mean — A baby? This girl's 
baby? Are you sure, Miss Eunice ?" 
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"She does seem young to be a mother, doesn't 
she?" said Eunice. "She can't be much older than 
I am. But it is her baby. I found it with her 
outer skirt wrapped around it — and if it had not 
cried I would have passed it and her by. I've 
told Susan to get some milk ready " 

"Give me the baby, Miss Eunice — I can do no 
more here until the doctor comes, and what does 
Susan know ? Ill feed it and take its things off, 
and make it comfortable " 

"And give it back to me," interrupted Eunice, 
smiling. "Fve taken a great liking to this baby. 
It is such a clean, happy-looking baby — the poor 
mother must have tried so hard to keep it nice, 
and yet — and yet she doesn't seem any too well- 
off herself, does she, Mrs. Jenkins?" 

"KTot from outside appearances at any rate," said 
the housekeeper. "But that's the way with 
mother's. The babies must have everything fine 
and pretty. But it is a dear baby, isn't it now, 
Miss Eunice? What beautiful eyes, and those two 
little teeth when it smiles — just like pearls." 

She hugged it to her as she spoke, and Eunice 
smiled and turned away with a look at the white 
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and senseless face on the snowy pillow. The smile 
faded then, and she descended with that grave look 
on her young face which did not seem at all in- 
appropriate. The man awaiting her thought she 
seemed doubly sweet when serious. In fact, Eunice 
Gordon had greatly attracted him. 

"You won't mind if I look in to-morrow to 
inquire ?" he asked. "You see, I'd like to hear she 
was getting better, and if I could help " 

"You've already done your share, I think," 
smiled Eunice. "But indeed, come in if it pleases 
you. Some one will be about to tell you how she 



"Then you will not consider me presumptuous 
if I — " He hesitated. "I assure you I do not 
wish to thrust myself on your kindness. If your 
father were here I could present my credentials. 
I am a Westerner, come East on a business trip, 
combined with a vacation — after a sort. My name 
is John Aldrich." 

His manner was so ingenuous, his speech so 
frank and open, although the occasion made it 
sound stilted, and the respect of his whole bearing 
so pronounced, that not even the most scrupulous 
could be offended. Eunice smiled. 

"I am Miss Gordon," she said. 

He bowed. 

"Thank you. I am glad to have had the op- 
portunity of doing unto others as I would be done 
by — in such good company." 
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She was too unspoiled to take the compliment. 

"Good company! You perhaps know my 
father? He is acquainted with a great number of 
Western men." 

"Then I am an unlucky Western man," he said. 
"For I do not know him. But I shall do my best 
to remedy that, believe me." 

She laughed, a pleasant, girlish, unconstrained 
laugh. The next moment he was gone, almost 
stumbling over Dr. Harris. As he glanced at his 
watch before jumping into his carriage a well- 
known voice hailed him. It was Father Lambert, 
whose acquaintance he had made on the first of 
several previous visits to this part of the country. 
In response to his inquiries he gave him a brief out- 
line of the event which had led to his being sent 
for. 

"Just like her," said the priest genially, com- 
menting on Eunice's charity. "And oddly enough 
her father gives her full sway. Strange what in- 
fluence a child can exercise ! No one could accuse 
Adam Gordon of being " 

The young man's face expressed absolute aston- 
ishment. 

"You — you don't mean Adam Gordon, the lum- 
ber merchant — old Adam Gordon — — " 
"That's the man." 

"Adam Gordon her father! Why — why, she's 
a Catholic." 

"So was he at one time." 
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"That astounds me. Adam Gordon ! I said I 
did not know her father — but I know Adam Gor- 
don," with a tightening of the month, "and little 
good of him." 

"Perhaps not," said the priest slowly, and smil- 
ing in spite of himself. "But not every book may 
be judged by its covers." 

"Nor every man by his reputation?" asked John 
Aldrich quickly and bluntly. "You may be right, 
I don't doubt but what you are right. Only it 
isn't my business, Father, to be looking below the 
surface for goodness when a man is mean wherever 
you find him. God knows how he happens to have 
such a daughter ! I'd not look for much nobility 
in any one belonging to Adam Gordon." 

"You'd find more than nobility in this girl," 
said the priest "You'd find gentleness and sweet- 
ness and sympathy and charity. And more than 
that I think, you won't find in many others. But 
I am an idle old chatterer," he pursued ; "stand- 
ing here to discuss one of my favorite parishioners 
— and I may safely call her that, for she is here 
eight months out of the twelve — with a young man 
of whom I know comparatively little." 

John Aldrich flushed. 

"Pardon me, Father. Honestly, if you knew — 
Of all men, Adam Gordon is the last — Oh, I 
won't go into it again. I've had many strange 
things happen to me, but," and his eyes twinkled 
merrily, "if old Adam Gordon had come along this 
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day and seen me with his daughter seated in my 
carriage! Phew! Well, I've time to catch my 
train anyhow, if I hurry, and Fll get a bite of 
supper in the buffet car. Good night, Father." 

He laughed, the priest waved his hand, and they 
parted. 

* * * * * 

Perhaps the young man may be forgiven if his 
thoughts were with Eunice Gordon on that ride 
through the beautiful country road to the town of 
Bartlett. He had led an active, energetic existence, 
and heretofore there had been little time in it for 
dreaming. But the time of dreams comes to every 
man at some period of his life, and it is not always 
the time when he is thinking of his own home and 
the one he wishes to make happy in it. The time 
of dreams may not come until he is very old, ready 
for the last step in the great journey, or it may 
come when he is very young, with eager outlook on 
all that life holds in store. 

He was a well-known figure in his native State, 
this big, handsome, breezy, strong young West- 
erner, where he was looked upon as one of the com- 
ing men of his time. He had the shrewd brain 
and far-reaching vision of the typical young 
American, and besides having a wealthy future 
predicted for him, he was known to be thoroughly 
honest. He carried this honesty to what his busi- 
ness associates designated extremes — but there 
John Aldrich disagreed with them, and they found 
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that this exactness of justice did not preclude the 
clever business instinct which grasped at success as 
by right 

He had an interesting history, as well as an in- 
teresting ancestry. 

His grandparents on the paternal side — then 
quite young, had come together from the same 
town in Ireland. Encountering all the disagree- 
able privations of a sailing vessel, their two families 
settled in Maine — no very hospitable region at that 
time for either the Irish or the Catholic. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by bigotry and suspicion, the 
young people married in a short while, and, be- 
cause of the very antagonism of their neighbors, 
were unusually strict in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. Their eldest son, John, fell in love with the 
daughter of one Mason Greaves — a beautiful and 
well-educated girl, who, under the influence of 
wide reading, had come to see more in the Catholic 
religion than her parents or relatives were willing 
to concede to it. It was this favorite study of hers 
that attracted her to Eose Aldrich — after which 
fate intervened, and brought Isabelle Greaves and 
John Aldrich to an understanding, and to that 
stage at which they knew that if the barriers to 
their union could not be removed, they must sepa- 
rate. 

Isabelle Greaves knew no half-way measures. 
She created much discussion by publicly renounc- 
ing the faith in which she had been reared, and 
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returning to Catholicism, "once/* as she said, "the 
religion of her fathers." The indignation this 
aroused may be imagined. There was talk of 
witchcraft and sorcery. The hot rage of the 
parents who disowned her, even the threats made 
against John Aldrich and his young bride — you 
must remember that the Catholics in America also 
suffered for their faith— decided them. They re- 
solved to emigrate to the West. 

That had been many years before. John. 
Aldrich, strong and young, splendid of health and 
manhood, his wife, dainty and refined, unused to 
any of the hardships of life — breasted the tide 
together, and hand in hand fought their way. 
They had prospered, indeed, as if to prove that 
their sacrifice for principle had not been made in 
vain. 

Nor did Isabelle Greaves ever regret her choice, 
either of faith or husband. She suffered. It was 
no light blow that severed all links between those 
who had made her life heretofore — to give up 
mother, father, home, relatives, luxury, and face a 
future of unknown trial. The pain of this could 
not fail to have an influence upon her character 
and the atmosphere in which she lived. 

Her children were taught to regard a lie or 
chicanery or equivocation of any sort among the 
impossible sins. It was this uncomprising atti- 
tude which had helped to make her eldest son's 
reputation for honesty. They were taught that 
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God came first and foremost in the life of man — 
that the Church of Christ was to be to them the 
dearest thing on earth ; that her rules were to mark 
their daily dealings with their fellows. That her 
commandments were to form their principles. 

And as the twig is bent so is the tree inclined. 
A fair family of men and women grew up in this 
splendid home ; men who were to show forth to the 
world the honor of good principles; women who 
were in turn to make noble wives and mothers. 

And perhaps the best one of them all was that 
eldest son whose story we are telling, whom his 
father and mother loved so fondly — maybe because 
he was their eldest-born, maybe because he was real- 
izing in his person all their ambitions. Or maybe 
because no success and no endeavor could spoil the 
true, earnest, and honest heart which Qod had be- 
stowed upon him. 
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THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN 

Db. Harris could not do very much for the sick 
girl. The blow from the falling tree had been 
severe — he could not tell its outcome, he informed 
them ; they must await results, and in the interval 
she must be carefully attended. Eunice would 
have sent immediately for a skilled nurse, but 
Mrs. Jenkins begged her to wait — at least until she 
could hear from her father. 

"Hear from father ! I wouldn't dare annoy him 
with such a thing in a letter," said Eunice. "He 
wouldn't bother reading it. And he isn't coming 
home for a fortnight, and by that time the poor 
soul's fate will be decided." 

"Let me care for her, then," said Mrs. Jenkins. 
'There's little to be done now that Mr. Gordon's 
away, and we have no visitors. I won't mind, I'd 
like to help, for she's such a young bit of a thing, 
Miss Eunice. God knows what she's gone through." 

Eunice shrugged her shoulders. 

"Well, don't complain afterward, Mrs. Jenkins, 
if if s too much work for you. Remember, you're 
doing it of your own free will." 

"That to be sure, Miss Eunice. But what are 
we to do about the baby?" 
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"Oh, the baby!" ejaculated Eunice. "If you're 
going to care for the mother, I'm afraid the 
baby " 

"I know a woman who will be glad to keep it for 
a while," interposed Mrs. Jenkins. 

"A good woman — you are sure she's good?" 

Mrs. Jenkins nodded emphatically. 

"Very good and conscientious." 

"Send for her then — 111 have to see her, of 
course, first. And send for her at once, so that the 
baby will be properly taken care of from the very 
start. It is too fine a baby to risk its health in any 
way." 

All of which showed that Eunice Gordon, aged 
twenty-two, who had led a petted existence, who had 
never known a moment's responsibility or anxiety, 
could still be relied on to know her own mind and 
to act decisively in matters which were hers to de- 
cide. Mrs. Jenkins said nothing, made no com- 
ment, which, indeed, struck Eunice as being pecul- 
iar, for she knew that all this would have been 
conducted, at another time, in direct contradiction 
to the housekeeper's wishes. Eunice felt now that 
the pity and tragedy of the incident had appealed 
to a nature which the young girl had hitherto 
deemed a little unsympathetic. She wondered why 
she had ever thought so, for she was quick to note 
expressions, and she imagined Mrs. Jenkins' face 
had softened considerably this last hour. Perhaps, 
she told herself, with a whimsical little smile, it 
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was the charm that they say attaches to babyhood 
which was working on them all. 

The baby had slept soundly since its entrance 
into the house; now, when it awoke, Eunice sat 
it upon a rug on the floor and watched its antics 
with delight. The windows were open, and she 
glanced up, smiling, as a step sounded on the piazza 
outside. The next moment Gerald Wright stepped 
across the low sill into the room. 

"Oh, how do you do!" exclaimed Eunice, but 
there was little of real greeting in her voice. 

"Where did you go, Miss Eunice?" he asked, 
somewhat peevishly, for he was decidedly out of 
temper. 

Eunice rocked to and fro in a leisurely fashion, 
complete mistress of the situation. 

"I should like it very much had I been com- 
pelled to stay where you left me until now," she 
said. "May I ask where you went?" 

"About two and a half miles before I struck any 
one who would return with me," he answered. 

"Then there must be very little kindness in this 
part of the world. Home was nearer than that — 
why didn't you come here?" 

"And when I did meet some one and persuaded 
him to turn back," continued Wright, ignoring her 
question, "I found, on reacjiing the spot, a fallen 
tree as evidence, at least, that there was some truth 
to my story. I paid the fellow and sent him on 
about his business." 
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"You seem — put out/' said Eunice, looking at 
him critically. "Is it because I was more fortu- 
nate than you?" 

"No," he said, a little abashed. 

"Or did you imagine I would reject any other 
assistance but yours? Not fifteen minutes after 
you left a carriage came, and the young man who 
occupied it lifted the woman in, I got in beside 
her, and we drove home at once. I summoned 
Dr. Harris and Father Lambert Father Lambert 
gave her conditional absolution in case of acci- 
dent, although Dr. Harris says she will get better 
with " 

"Dr. Harris says— what?" Gerald Wright 
looked at her now and his face was white. 

"Get better — Oh ! I forgot we thought she was 
dead. She isn't dead." Eunice glanced at him. 
"You look ill." 

Wright was, indeed, ghastly " 

"The heat, I suppose." 

Eunice felt a twinge of compunction. He had 
done his best, though of course it had so transpired 
that his best was of little use. And it was no 
small task to seek help and be repulsed, and then 
in the end find that one's trouble had been of no 
avail. Afterward, for she was a speculative little 
being, she would contrast her feelings of a few 
hours before with her sentiments now. When she 
set out on her walk with the handsome, agreeable, 
courteous Gerald Wright, she had known her 
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power over him, and was not averse to exercising 
it. She knew he liked her, and was doing his 
best to make her care for him. She was willing 
to grow to care. Her father would approve. His 
attentions flattered her; they would be welcomed 
by many of her friends ; he was altogether eligible. 
Not so good a Catholic as she would have wished, 
but she relied on her own strength of will and pur- 
pose to effect that change. 

These had been her sentiments at the time. In 
the light of the past two hours he had fallen con- 
siderably in her esteem. It appeared to her that 
he had not acted the part of a man. Bather he 
had seemed a bit cowardly — and no matter how 
handsome or agreeable or courtly or eligible a man 
might be — could a girl forgive cowardice ? 

Decidedly not a girl like Eunice Gordon. So 
she sat and rocked nonchalantly and said nothing 
further. 

"You are very well occupied," said Gerald 
Wright. He was much exercised, reckless as well, 
for the change in Eunice was too perceptible to 
pass notice. He had almost won her favor — and 
now 

"You mean the baby?" she asked, smiling. "It 
is an amusing little thing, isn't it? Wasn't it 
fortunate that we reached there at that time " 

"We can't agree on that," he ventured. "I, for 
one, imagine it was decidedly unfortunate. What 
will your father say?" 
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Eunice's bright eyes were fastened on him. 
"I know exactly what my father will say. D# 
you?" 

Decidedly, this was embarrassing. Just then, 
however, Mrs. Jenkins relieved the situation by 
appearing at the door. 

"Miss Eunice, dear," she said, "the woman f ol 
the baby." 

"Thank you," said Eunice. "Show her in. 
Good-night," she murmured, then smiling in the 
direction of the young man. He bowed silently, 
and went out as he had come, something very much 
like anger in his heart at this curt dismissal. Mrs. 
Joyce was presented to Eunice — a slender, gray- 
haired woman, refined and ladylike in spite of 
her evident poverty; and unlike Mrs. Jenkina 
in kindliness of feature, but looking as if the world 
had used her much more harshly. Eunice smiled 
at her in a winning manner. The woman's gentle 
appearance and a tremulous curve to her mouth 
engaged the girl's instant sympathy. 

"Mrs. Jenkins has told you why we sent for 
you?" she asked. 

"Yes, Miss Gordon," was the answer, in a low 
tone. 

"And you are willing to take good care of this 
poor little thing for its mother's sake? Oh, but I 
am sure you will !" she exclaimed, for the faded 
eyes brimmed over with tears. "You have had 
children of your own " 
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"Oh, yes, oh, yes," said the other, her voice 
breaking with repressed emotion, the barriers of 
her self-control broken down. "I had three, Miss 
Gordon. One is in the church-yard, and the 
others " 

She could not finish. To the young girl's sur- 
prise Mrs. Jenkins turned away abruptly. Both 
women seemed overcome, and Eunice felt de- 
pressed. How very much sadness and sorrow were 
in the world ! How one sorrowful happening could 
open before her such a vista ! She stood looking 
at the little old woman, her sweet face shadowed. 

"I have nothing now — only an empty home," 
said the little old woman, in patient tones, "and 
I will be glad to take the baby for whatever time 
you choose to let me have it. Or if the poor girl 
dies — to keep it — God's blessing would come with 

Her words died away. Eunice felt that the 
scene was too distressing to be continued further. 
She laid the baby in her arms, and she seemed to 
clasp it to her almost hungrily, and to look into 
its face with yearning. 

"I know you will be good to it," said Eunice. 
"But do you live very far away? Because if she 
becomes conscious and wants it — Don't you think, 
Mrs. Jenkins, that you could make room for Mrs. 
Joyce here until the danger is over ? We will surely 
know in a few days " 

Again Eunice stood confounded. Mrs. Joyce 
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seemed to shake as with an ague, and a look of 
gratitude shot across her face, while the house- 
keeper's countenance expressed a satisfaction that 
seemed almost too great for the occasion. 

"I would not suggest it, Miss Eunice — but it will 
be the best way," she said. 

"Then settle matters to please yourselves," she 
said, and they left her. 

She was in some things as young as her twenty- 
two years warranted and in others much older, this 
slip of a girl. It gratified her to be able to confer 
favors and to perform kind actions. It was often 
impossible to discriminate, but, as she told her- 
self with a little laugh, it was better to err on God's 
side than on man's. "When in doubt, give ; when 
positive, give twice," was a favorite remark of hers. 
This operihandedness could easily have made her 
the prey of designing persons, but Eunice had 
been singularly fortunate. Or perhaps she was 
shrewder than those about her thought, and avoided 
giving rather than refusing largess to the unde- 
serving. 

She spent a very quiet evening, ensconced in the 
handsome library. But often and often her 
thoughts wandered upstairs to that quiet, white- 
faced creature whose life hung in the balance. She 
contrasted her own happy existence with that which 
the other poor soul had known, and shuddered. 
Oh, surely, she was blessed among many girls, and 
more than fortunate! 
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John Aldrioh lost no time turning over his 
horse and carriage to a convenient stable, for he 
had to hurry to catch the 8.40 train. To miss it 
meant waiting until two o'clock in the morning 
for the next one and a night of broken rest, where- 
as the business which required his attention on the 
morrow, while it might be one of brief duration, 
required also collected wits. He was to meet a 
clever man — a shrewd business man — and here hia 
mouth twisted into an odd smile. He wondered 
what Miss Gordon would have said had she known 
that there reposed in his pocket, at the very mo- 
ment of their encounter, a letter from her father. 
He was too prosaic to look upon the event of thi& 
last hour in the light of an adventure. It was 
simply an accident, an unforeseen happening. And 
yet it brought into his life the sweetness of a new 
face, the tenderness of a girl's true heart. There 
is no step from accident to fate — although at this 
last John Aldrich would have smiled. 

He had no thought of Eunice Gordon as he 
sat opposite her father in the tatter's private room 
in the Hotel Grosvenor; no thought of the girl's 
charming manners and gentle speech, as he list- 
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ened to the crisp, sharp sentences that fell from 
Adam Gordon's lips. If Eunice was illusive and 
ethereal in some things, if she regarded the world 
from the height of her unspoiled belief in human 
nature, her father, at least, had nothing in com- 
mon with her. Looking at him, John Aldrich did 
not even remember he had a daughter. 

"Good morning/' he said, as the young man 
was ushered into the room. "A chair? A cigar? 
Make yourself comfortable." 

John Aldrich nodded, seating himself opposite 
the man whom he heartily disliked, who was his 
greatest business rival, and with whom, truth to 
tell, he wished to have little to do. He was not a 
very big man, this Adam Gordon. His hair and 
beard were iron-gray; the mouth hidden under- 
neath an iron-gray mustache, the eyes little and 
gray and sharp and restless, half-concealed by 
heavy gray eyebrows. He was a wiry, thin little 
man, hard as nails, in character as well as physique. 
He was a shrewd little man, as his appearance in- 
dicated, none too scrupulous, and many spoke of 
him with distinct aversion. It was not John Al- 
drich's first meeting with him — not the first time 
that they had met and clashed, and John Aldrich 
had no overweening sense of friendliness. 

But Gordon, the soul of brevity, wasted few 
words. 

"I haven't asked you to meet me for fun/' he 
said. 
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"I presume you haven't," answered the younger 
man. 

"How have you found your Eastern investment 
these last few years? Pay you?" 

"Some," said John Aldrich slowly. "I assure 
you I am not running it for the pleasure I get out 

of it." 

"So I thought." Adam Gordon tapped on the 
table with his right hand. "I'm in the market to 
buy it if the price is right." 

"To buy it !" John Aldrich looked at him re- 
flectively. "Oh, you want to buy it?" 

"Anything odd in that?" 

"Nothing. Only — I suppose you do not deal 
through Presbey & Co.? There was something odd, 
if you like, in their trying to buy it some months 
ago." 

"Presbey was acting for me," said Gordon, 
crisply. "You found that out, of course." 

"No, I didn't I didn't try to. I had no 
particular interest in their proposition. They 
were not in my line and they could make no 
definite statements. Why should I bother with 
them?" 

"So they told me. But Presbey — " He hesitated 
a moment. 

"Presbey told you I knew his principal because 
I ventured a guess, I suppose." 

"A very shrewd guess on your part," said Adam 
Gordon, half-vexed. 
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"Oh, well, I see it was an accurate one," said 
Aldrich, carelessly. 

"What have yon to say to the proposition now ?" 

"Can't say anything yet — have never thought 
of it. For whom would you wish to buy, may I 
ask?" 

"For myself — for Adam Gordon." 

"There are several things to be considered, Mr. 
Gordon — and in the first place, I don't feel in- 
clined to sell. I must have an outlet for my 
Western industry " 

"I'll take all and everything you can bring on," 
interrupted Adam Gordon. 

"Oh, I know — on your own terms. Which 
mightn't suit me." 

Adam Gordon looked at him with lowering 
brows. 

"You were aware that I had something of this 
sort on the tapis when you came here this morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes, I knew. I rather thought that you would 
want us to merge interests : but even then it didn't 
go any further with me, for I never speculate on 
probabilities. You have made the appointment — 
I am to consider your proposition. I will consider 
it." 

"What price would tempt you?" 
"No price if I were not positive of your honesty 
and fairness in the matter." 

Adam Gordon's thin lips tightened. 
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"I suppose I should thank you for your frank- 
ness." 

"I judge from past experience," said John Al- 
drich, squaring his broad shoulders. "No one- 
knows better than you what that past experience 
has been. When Adam Gordon proposes to buy 
my outfit at a price that would tempt me, I like 
to know why. Again, the men in my employ have 
been, most of them, with my father's firm before I 
succeeded him, and I certainly have their interests 
at heart. Consideration for them would not be 
the least factor in my decision." 

"We are not here to discuss sociological prob- 
lems," said Adam Gordon, sneering now. 

"No — nor are we here to make them," said John 
Aldrich, warmly. He thought for a few moments. 
"In addition to the labor problem, there is also the 
question of contracts. I have contracts for five 
years to come " 

"My dear young man," said Adam Gordon, "I 
am not asking you to discuss your labor problem 
or your contracts. All that you can settle to suit 
yourself. I ask you to set a price on your Eastern 
factory. I am no niggard. I want the factory, 
and I will pay you every cent it is worth. You can 
think the matter over, if you will, and let me know 
your decision within a week or ten days." 

"That's fair," said John Aldrich. "I'd like to 
have a little time. For the present, then, well 
consider the matter under abeyance?" 
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"Under abeyance, subject to settlement by your- 
self." 

"All right," said John Aldrich, "you'll hear 
from me." He rose, bade the older man good- 
morning pleasantly and left the room. 

"And I'd give much — very much, and a little 
more — to know why he has made that offer and 
what there is under it," thought John Aldrich, as 
he made his way toward the elevator. "And what 
advantage he expects to gain by meeting me fairly 
and honestly and declaring his projects with such 
frankness. The last one in the world to be fair 
or honest or frank is Adam Gordon. To buy the 
factory! Well — I'll think about it. I wonder 
what father would say to that — what he'd say if 
he saw Adam Gordon's name go up where John 
Aldrich, Sr., has been for over thirty years. What 
would Merriweather, our friend and helper, say? 
I don't think," with a half-laugh, "that John Al- 
drich, Sr., would like it. But 111 give him the 
chance to show his preference. It will not be the 
first time that Aldrich and Gordon have had a 
proposition under consideration. But this time 
it will be the Aldriches' own fault if they are 
worsted in the bargain." 

Two days later he chuckled over the letter re- 
ceived from old John Aldrich. 

"You, of course, my son, are a free agent, and 
can act exactly as you please. But if you consider 
Adam Gordon's proposals I can only say that your 
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memory is less keen than mine. He has never 
been held up as a pattern of probity, and you are 
fully aware of the transaction, now some twenty 
years old, which almost ruined me. Adam Gor- 
don has already unjustly acquired a good many 
dollars at my expense — which I forgive. He al- 
most robbed me of my good name — which I also 
forgive, but which tells me to be wary. Distrust 
the Greeks when they come to you with gifts in 
their hands. 

"John, have nothing to do with him, or with 
any of his name. Oil and water will not mix — 
neither can a Gordon and an Aldrich meet in 
amity. He repudiated his obligations in the past, 
and I think you can remember what suffering it 
caused your mother and myself at the time — also 
what privation we all had to undergo for a few 
years in consequence. That is all I will say on the 
matter. God forbid that I should hold a grudge 
against any man living, not even against this man 
— but I do not wish to be reminded of his ex- 
istence. 

"Your mother, you will, perhaps, be surprised 
to learn, feels a great deal more indignation over 
this affair than I. She seems to see in Gordon's 
offer a direct insult — but then women are swayed 
a good deal by sentiment, although I have found 
her judgment pretty correct. Nevertheless, John, 
Gordon would not make this offer unless he saw 
an immense profit to himself in it. 
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"At any rate do as your common sense prompts 
you — I have no control over your actions now, and 
I will try to accept your decision in good faith/' 

"Yes, dear old dad," said John Aldrich, half- 
aloud, smiling a little. "And if Adam Gordon 
gave me all his wealth in exchange, do yon for one 
moment imagine it would tempt me to cross a 
single wish of yours ? I might have answered you, 
Mr. Gordon, as my own instinct prompted me in 
the beginning — but I will do so." 

"I have carefully considered the proposal you 
have made me," he wrote later, "and because I 
wished to consult John Aldrich, Sr., by whose 
sound business advice and good principles I am al- 
ways happy to be guided, I did not answer you 
then as I must now. My father and myself are 
well satisfied at the present condition of affairs, 
and do not wish to give up any of our enterprises. 
We will, therefore, not consider an offer for our 
Eastern factory at any price. 

"Kegretting very much if this decision incon- 
veniences you in any way, and hoping that you 
will consider the matter closed, etc., etc." 

"The young fool," said Gordon, stamping his 
foot in anger when he received this note. "Well, 
well find a way to make him stand around, 111 
wager ! Idiot ! Ill force him to sell, and to sell 
gladly — yes, and come craving me to buy from 
him, too! I don't think any Aldrich can cross 
swords with me and come off best in the bargain I" 
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bunice Gordon's lover 



Eunice Gordon was much sought afte* in the 
rather select circle of society to be found in and 
about Bartlett, for Bartlett, which is not the 
town's real name, had been for some years a fa- 
vorite summer residential section for many wealthy 
families, enjoying a certain fashionable vogue. 
The houses were all built on fashionable plans, and 
during the warm season all were occupied, so that 
Adam Gordon's daughter did not lack companion- 
ship more or less congenial. She could count in 
her following many eligibles who would be glad 
to win a smile or a word of favor, but Eunice, 
bright and winning as she might be, was no co- 
quette. She was fond of fun, honest, healthy, 
hearty fun, but when it came to hearts, she drew 
the line. So far — or at least up to the time of the 
great storm, Gerald Wright had seemed to be high 
in favor. She had, 'ndeed, liked him very much 
until then. But now, though she met him at the 
homes of her friends, she unconsciously treated 
him as she treated all the others — indeed, not so 
pleasantly, for she felt that they misunderstood 
each other, and she was not inclined to explain 
away the misunderstanding. She had found out 
that she did not care enough. 
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The victim of the storm still lay in the best 
room of the Gordon household, heedless of all that 
transpired about her. She had had but brief 
snatches of consciousness — for the most part she 
lay in a stupor, and there seemed little chance of 
a speedy recovery. 

It was the tenth day since Eunice had brought 
her to the shelter of her roof, and Mrs. Jenkins 
was beginning to look discouraged. 

"I wish — I do wish — there was some certainty 
about it all," she remarked to Eunice, in distress. 
"Mr. Gordon will want to close the house on his 
return and go back to the city for the winter. 
She'll have to be sent to Bartlett." 

"Confess, Mrs. Jenkins, that you're a fraud and 
a deceiver," said Eunice with a smile. "Confess 
the truth — you fear you'll have to leave her your- 



"Perhaps that is it, Miss Eunice," said the 
housekeeper. 

"I have never spent a winter in the country," 
began Eunice, slowly. "We might arrange to keep 
the house open " 

"Mr. Gordon would be very angry if you even 
suggested it," said Mrs. Jenkins. "You know 
there's such a thing as a limit to good nature, and 
he may be quite put out now, Miss Eunice — Oh, 
you can't tell !" as Eunice laughed and shook her 
head. "It's well to do for a stranger, and surely 
you've done as Our Lord wants — 'I was a stranger 



self? J 
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and ye took Me in.' But yon mustn't go too far, 
Miss Eunice. I've taken a fancy to the poor girl 
— it's heartbreaking to see her like this and to 
think she was once as gay-hearted — But what 
nonsense I'm talking, letting my imagination run 
away with me ! Of course I can't help picturing 
things in my own mind, don't you see, and I think 
she was a good, religious girl. She had on her 
Scapulars and an Immaculate Conception medal, 
and inside her waist was pinned a League badge. 
That doesn't look as if she had forgotten her faith. 

Besides, she has a sweet, good face " 

"There I agree with you," said Eunice, warmly. 
"A very lovely face, I think. You'll say now, 
maybe, that my imagination is running off 
with me, too, but I have a feeling of gratitude 
toward her. I feel, really, as if she had 
saved me from some impending danger. Queer, 
isn't it?" 

Before Mrs. Jenkins could reply there was a 
tapping at the door. 

"Please pardon me, Miss Eunice, but Mr. 
Wright is here." 

An expression of annoyance flitted across the 
girl's face at Susan's interruption. 

"0, dear me! Did you say I was at home?" 

"I said nothing, miss, but he must have known 
— he said you were expecting him." 

"Expecting him! Yes, I remember — he said 
something last night about calling this afternoon, 
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but I had forgotten. Tell him, Susan, that I will 

be with him in a moment." 

She stood in the center of the apartment, frown- 
ing in a perplexed way, while Mrs. Jenkins, a wist- 
ful expression on her kind face, watched her. 
Eunice, suddenly raising her eyes, caught that ex- 
pression and burst into a merry laugh. 

"What is it, Mrs. Jenkins ?" she said. "He isn't 
good enough either, is he? That is what you are 
longing to say?" 

"Don't ask me, Miss Eunice." 

"But I am asking you, and I want you to answer 
me." 

"I — I don't like him, Miss Eunice." 

"That is strange. I can't understand how you 
can help liking him! Why, he is far and away 
the handsomest fellow I ever saw, has lots of 
money, is very much in love with me — Why, Mrs. 
Jenkins, I am an exceedingly lucky girl!" 

Mrs. Jenkins' face cleared wonderfully. 

"I guess I needn't worry, Miss Eunice," she 
said. "When Mr. Eight comes you won't talk to 
me like that " 

"And isn't this Mr. Wright?" laughed Eunice, 
still smiling at her as she left the room. 

"With her pretty face and her kind heart and 
those dear ways of hers! I'm afraid I'll be as 
hard to suit as if I were her own mother," said 
Mrs. Jenkins, half -aloud. "Oh, my sweet bird, if 
you knew the prayers that go up for you every 
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night and morning of your life ! God heed them, 
and keep you safe, and His mercy overshadow you 
wherever you may go !" 

The tears were in the woman's eyes when she 
finished. Meanwhile, Eunice, good-natured and 
smiling, went into the long parlor where Gerald 
Wright awaited her. 

"Be glad to see me, Miss Eunice," he began, ad- 
vancing to her side. "I have brought you good 
news." 

"Now that is nice of you," said Eunice ; "let me 
hear it." 

"Oh, only bad news should be told abruptly, so 
as to get it over," smiled the young man. "We 
must anticipate a little. Put on your hat and 
come for a walk with me." 

Eunice hesitated for a moment. Then she went 
to the window and looked out. It was a glorious 
afternoon in late September, and the air was 
tempting. Besides, she reflected, she could deal bet- 
ter with Gerald Wright out of doors, in case — 
She did not finish that, even to herself. She could 
tell, by his manner, that this conversation would 
not run along the ordinary light lines, and she 
pressed her mouth together resolutely. 

By some coincidence they chose the path that 
led to the scene of the unfortunate accident of 
some days before. Eunice had no preference, and 
Gerald Wright, once outside, grew quiet and re- 
served. She, too, anticipating that which was to 
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come, looked graver and older. The man failed 
to comprehend that the girl's whole mental atti- 
tude toward him had changed. 

"You do not ask me my good news/' he said, 
breaking the silence that had fallen between them. 
Eunice started. Her thoughts had been far away. 

"Oh !" she said, remembering. "You have fallen 
heir to unexpected wealth ?" 

"No/ 9 he said. "I am not so selfish as to ask 
you to come out with me to speak of myself. I 
was talking to your father over the telephone in 
Bartlett this morning. He said he expected to 
return to-night, but had not written to you, for 
fear anything would intervene to prevent him." 

Eunice's eyes sparkled. 

"I am glad to hear that," she said. "Did he say 
anything else?" 

"Only asked me how affairs were going on 
here " 

"And you told him " 

"What could I tell him — and what would he 
listen to, by telephone?" asked Gerald Wright. 

"That is true," said Eunice, with a little laugh. 

"Besides, I seldom meddle in affairs which are 
no concern of mine," said Gerald Wright. "Do not 
condemn me utterly, Eunice." 

She opened her eyes wide. 

"Condemn you? And why should I condemn 
you at all?" 

"Yet you do. You are not one to deal in subter- 
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fuges. In this last week I have met you almost 
every evening — twice at Katherine Carver's, and 
both of these times you positively avoided me. 
Tuesday, when you and Mary Phillips went into 
Bartlett, you detained her with such obvious pur- 
pose of not being alone with me that I could not 
but take the hint and comply with your silent 
wishes. If you knew how you make me suffer " 

"Gerald," said Eunice, very quietly and gravely, 
"can you honestly, truthfully assert that you have 
any right to say that? Have I ever encouraged 
you? Have I ever told you that I cared for you? 
Now, be honest with yourself and me." 

"It has never been put into words between us." 

"I met you first as my father's friend. My 
father, whom I love so dearly, introduced you to 
our home, and as my father's friend I welcomed 



"And I hoped and prayed for a nearer place 
than that of simply being your father's friend," he 
interrupted, impetuously. "And my hopes were 
not ill-founded until — until that terrible affair — 
that unfortunate accident of which, since then, I 
could not bring myself to speak. If you knew all — 
I must tell you. Will you listen ?" 

His manner was humble and pleading. 

"I will listen," said the girl. 

"I have never spoken to you of my family af- 
fairs," he said. "You are aware, in a vague way, 
that I am alone in the world. But I have known 
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home happiness sweet and dear — and not so long 
ago. There was my sister — my only sister," he pur- 
sued, in a far-away, reminiscent voice, "pretty, 
young, and I was fond of her as only an older 
brother could be of his one sister. She was killed 
four years ago in a way almost similar to that 
which has just come under our observation. I — 
I found her dead body — it seems but the other 
day." He drew his breath hard. "I have never 
gotten over the shock. I don't think I ever will." 

There was a long silence. Eunice was moved 
to sudden self-reproach. She had misjudged him 
— she had thought him a coward ! She wondered 
how she could express her regret and sympathy 
without extending also an encouragement which 
she knew would be misleading. For though she 
felt sorrow at having misunderstood him, she did 
not want him to imagine that there could be any- 
thing but friendship between them. Gerald 
Wright's eyes were fastened on the distant land- 
scape, his handsome face wore a sad and depressed 
expression. 

"I am sorry," said Eunice, "and I wish I had 
known, for I did not understand. I thought you 
acted so strangely, so hard-heartedly, and I could 
not bring myself to forget it." 

"I know — you need not tell me. I was fully 
aware of your sentiments, fully. But not even 
to you, to you, could I bring myself to lay bare 
that terrible tragedy. No one will ever know what 
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sorrow it eaused at the time, nor how keen that 
sorrow is still. I can safely say it destroyed all the 
happiness I had ever known, for both my father 
and mother were dead of heartbreak a twelve- 
month after." 

Eunice made no remark to this, but listened 
with bent head. 

"When I saw how matters were shaping them- 
selves between us, how you were slipping further 
and further away from me, I realized that I must 
tell you of that sad event, must reopen that old 
wound, to try to win you back to at least your 
former sentiments. Eunice, I can no longer play 
at love. It is no longer with me — I doubt if it 
ever has been — the idle dream of a summer day. 
You are all that seems good to me on earth and I 
want you to decide now. Tell me the truth ; give 
me hope of ultimately winning you." 

She stood quite still, and her face was pale. The 
earnestness, the ring of pain in his tones, would 
have moved her some days before. She was not a 
little bit shocked to comprehend that now they 
scarcely affected her. She heard his declaration 
without emotion. She was sorry for him; the 
story he had told her impressed her, and she 
wished she had not passed judgment so hastily. 
She had indeed condemned him — and here he 
emerged from that condemnation without a 
shadow of it left. 

"Why are you so silent?" he asked. "Have I 
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offended you in some manner of which I am un- 
conscious ?" 

i>"No," she answered, slowly, her brows meeting 
in a thoughtful curve, "you have not offended me. 
I was annoyed, but of course it is all over now 
that you have explained. But I am thinking." 

"Ah!" he said, in an undertone, "if you cared, 
if there were any hope for me, you would not have 
to think. Love needs no thought." 

She shook her head. 

"I do not agree with you," she said. "Love needs 
much thought. At first — that day, you remember, 
had you spoken as you have done now — I might — 
have told you that I cared, or could care. But 
now — You are frank with me — I must be frank 
with you. My whole idea seems to have changed 
since then, and toward you in particular." 

"And that — that is the only reason?" 

"The only reason, I think. I can not say I 
love you, or that I ever will. I like you very, very 
much. But to love you — that is so serious — so 
much more serious for me than for you." 

"It does not seem so at present," he said, with 
a fleeting smile. 

She looked at him gravely. 

"I know. Each man views his own problem 
through a magnifying glass. Your problem looks 
very big to you at present — but you must consider 
mine. The woman's side is as important as the 
man's." 
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He made a gesture of impatience. There may 
have been some reason, some concealed and hidden 
reason why he did not wish to enter into a discut* 
sion on his affection with Eunice Gordon. In 
fact, when it came to a sane view of love and mar- 
riage he waved it aside lightly — as lightly, per- 
haps, as he would wave aside a true woman's heart 
onoe he had tired of it. Eunice looked at him 
sharply. 

'There is a greater gift than love," she said. 
"I doubt it^ he made answer. 
Her eyes kindled. 

"Is that a thing for a Catholic to say? I 
wish you were a better Catholic — for your own 
sake." 

He shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

"Do not speak of religion to me, Eunice," he 
said. "I am not a religious man. My father and 
mother were Catholics, true — that is as much hold 
as the faith has on me." 

"Oh, I know !" she said. "Perhaps — that is an- 
other reason." 

"What difference does it make?" 

"To you, very little. To me, a great deal." 

"Tut! You love your father devotedly, you 
hold him up as an exemplar — a pattern to all men. 
He is good and generous and noble in your eyes. 
But is it through his religious belief?" 

Eunice turned away her head very quickly. She 
did not like the undercurent of resentment in his 
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voice, but she would not let him see the tears in 
her eyes. 

r<a That is my sorrow, my one grief," she said. 
"But if prayers can help to bring him back 
again — " She winked her lashes several times. 
"It is hard enough to pray for the father one 
loves so dearly — I shall never have to pray for my 
husband, too." 

And this she said so resolutely, so determinedly, 
that hot anger rose in Gerald Wright's breast. 
Just as he opened his lips to speak, however, the 
sound of horses' hoofs fell on their ears. They 
glanced up to see a solitary rider bearing down 
upon them. He, too, caught sight of them, and 
pulled back suddenly the animal he rode, leaping 
to the ground, his face lighting up with pleasure. 

"Miss Gordon," he exclaimed in his full voice, 
"I was just on my way past your house to in- 
quire — I beg your pardon ! Do I intrude ?" 

He could not help the question, for Gerald 
Wright looked at him with a lowering expression. 
And Eunice, seeing that expression on her com- 
panion's face, could not misconstrue it, and re- 
sented it. 

"You do not intrude," she said emphatically. 
"Mr. Wright, this is Mr. Aldrich, the gentleman 
who so kindly came to my assistance a week or so 
ago. Mr. Aldrich, this is the gentleman whom 
you forestalled by your opportune arrival on the 
scene." 
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They bowed without cordiality, John Aldrich 
with his eyes fastened inquiringly on the proud 
countenance of Eunice Gordon's lover. 

"Haven't we met before ?" he asked. "Haven't 
I seen you in the city — — " 

"Not to my recollection," said Wright. 

"And how did the poor young woman get 
along?" asked John Aldrich, turning to the girl. 
"And what became of her and her baby? It was 
her baby?" 

"That still remains to be proven," said Eunice. 
"She has never recovered consciousness long 
enough to give us any information. Dr. Harris is 
afraid that she will never recover. At least the 
next fortnight will decide that. Unless she comes 
out of her stupor she will die." 

"I think Eunice — Miss Gordon — takes this 
stranger's affairs too seriously," said Gerald Wright 
now, in a careless tone. "She may not thank her 
for preserving her life." 

'That is not the way to look at it," said John 
Aldrich. "Life must have some sweetness left. 
She is quite young, a wife, a mother — You have 
found out her antecedents, I presume?" 

"Nothing, not a word." 

"Strange!" 

"She is still with us. But my father is coming 
home, and if I can not persuade him to allow me 
to remain here until her fate is assured, I'm afraid 
I will have to send her to the hospital at Bartlett. 
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Of course, I will see to it that she gets the best 
care possible, but I have become quite attached to 
her." 

John Aldrich looked at her incredulously. 

"Attached to her! Pardon the question, but 
how could you become attached to a perfect 
stranger, who has never looked at you or spoken 
to you since you first saw her?" 

Eunice smiled. 

"Do not ask me the why or wherefore," she said. 
"I can not give it to you. I only know that I like 
her very much indeed — so much that it will seem 
as if I am sending away a dearly-loved one. 
I have never had a sister or brother, Mr. 
Aldrich, and if you have you must understand the 

She suddenly remembered Gerald Wright's story 
and paused. John Aldrich saw nothing odd in the 
pause, however. 

"I have several — I could not bear to lose one," 
he said briefly. "Perhaps that is why I, too, take 
more than a passing interest in the girl. So you 
see you are not alone in your liking." He glanced 
at her with a change of expression. "We will 
come back to the stranger later," he said, "but 
while I think of it — I understand that you and 
Mrs. Carver are quite intimate." 

"Why, yes," said Eunice, "Katherine and I are 
old friends — and — But you?" She looked at 
him inquiringly. "Is it possible that you are the 
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Western cousin of whom she talks so much ! Are 
you, really?" 

"1 am, really. She was speaking of you this 
morning, and I told her of our experience — Did 
you say anything, Mr. Wright?" 

"Nothing, nothing at all," said Gerald Wright, 
to whom this one-sided conversation was very dis- 
pleasing. Aldrich looked at him with an amused 
smile, but spoke to Eunice. 

"She said you were coming to see her to-night." 

"I wa8 » 

"Pray do not change your mind. You know I 
would like to be properly introduced." 

Eunice laughed musically. 

"I may have to send excuses," she said. "My 
father is coming home, and if he does I want to 
give him all my time " 

She broke off with a sudden, delighted exclama- 
tion. 

"Why, how fortunate, how very fortunate ! Here 
comes my father now !" 
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Here was a situation with a vengeance. This 
was John Aldrich's second time of meeting with 
Eunice Gordon, and the trouble with John Aid- 
rich was that when he saw Eunice he could not 
seem to remember that she had a father, and 
least of all that her father was the man he so 
heartily detested. Now, as that thin, wiry little 
figure came swinging up the road, clad in blue 
flannels, his straw hat in his hand, and his iron- 
gray head uncovered, John Aldrich stared at him 
in absolute dismay. He stood leaning against his 
horse, his hand on the horse's head, a fine, splendid 
fellow in his riding-suit, big, strong, altogether 
manly. Even Gerald Wright — no mean type of 
manhood — dwindled into insignificance before this 
man of powerful frame and build, with the keen 
face and fine features, whose eyes now were fast- 
ened dubiously on that approaching form. He saw 
Eunice fly toward him down the road, saw him 
clasp her in his arms, and kiss her affectionately. 
Only then did he really comprehend the fact that 
this sweet girl and the "miserable old trickster" 
were connected by ties of blood. 

His first impulse was to swing himself on his 
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horse's back, and ride away, thus avoiding a meet- 
ing which would surely be as disagreeable to Adam 
Gordon as it was to himself. He had received no 
answer to his communication, had, in fact, ex- 
pected none, but he knew Adam Gordon well 
enough to understand that the letter must have 
angered him. However, the very fact that avoid- 
ance now might indicate cowardice, deterred him, 
and he resolved that, disagreeable as it might be, 
he would stand his ground. Adam Gordon, laugh- 
ing genially, his arm about his daughter's waist, 
advanced toward the two young men. He saw 
Gerald Wright first, and nodded with the famil- 
iarity of long acquaintance. Then his glance 
turned questioningly toward the stranger, and 
rested on John Aldrich's face. 

His expression changed. He stood very still. 
Eunice, too engrossed in him to notice the look on 
his countenance, stood between them, one hand 
within her father's arm, the other extended toward 
the stranger. 

"Oh, father — this is Mr. Aldrich, Mr. John 
Aldrich. He helped me to do an act of 
charity some time ago, and stopped just now 
to inquire how it turned out. This is my father, 
Mr. Aldrich. He will thank you, too, I am 
sure " 

"Mr. Aldrich — Mr. John Aldrich — and I are 
very well acquainted, indeed," remarked Adam 
Gordon, dryly. "Quite a coincidence this, isn't it, 
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sir? In fact, an extraordinary coincidence— if it 
has not been — er — premeditated ?" 

There was a suggestion of insolence in the last 
words. But John Aldrich had very good command 
of himself. 

"No premeditation, I assure you," he said, 
with a smile. "I had no idea Miss Gordon was 
your daughter when I first encountered her — 
and although Father Lambert gave me that bit of 
information later, it entirely escaped my mind." 

Adam Gordon looked at him and laughed. It 
was a disagreeable laugh, and said much more than 
Adam Gordon really intended to convey. But the 
desire to humiliate John Aldrich was strong within 
him. 

"I — see," he remarked, slowly. 

John Aldrich lifted his eyebrows, the smile still 
on his handsome mouth. 

"I assure you it would not have made the least 
bit of difference — I would have been glad to be of 
assistance even if aware of her identity." He 
turned to his horse then, and sprang upon its back 
with the lightness of an athlete. "I congratulate 
you, Mr. Gordon, on the possession of such a 
charming daughter — and — er — I do not think I 
am the one to congratulate you on many of your 
possessions?" 

He smiled, nodded gaily, bent toward Eunice, 
with grave courtliness, and was off, Eunice, with 
admiration on her countenance, gazing after him. 
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"How well he rides," she said. "It is fine to see 
a man ride so well." 

"He should — he's probably lived all his unciv- 
ilized life in the saddle," said Adam Gordon, with 
a grim laugh. "How in conscience* name did you 
meet him, girl? And what are you up to, Wright, 
letting Eunice run about the country, making ac- 
quaintance with every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
chooses to talk to her?" 

He spoke so testily, so angrily, that Eunice 
grasped first the tone rather than the gist of his 
words. In amazement she stared from her father 
to Gerald Wright and back again. She could not 
credit her senses that it was her father who was 
speaking to her before another in such a fashion. 
She noted the embarrassment on Gerald Wright's 
face, and grew very pale as she realized that this 
embarrassment was for her. She had been angry 
before— a mere ruffling of a sunny temper, how- 
ever, compared to the heat that surged through her 
now. Her voice, quiet enough, trembled when she 
spoke, and she could not control it. 

"Mr. Wright is a stranger to Mr. Aldrich, 
father," she said. "And even if he were not, Mr. 
Wright has nothing at all to say in my affairs — 
so do not try to put a heavier burden on him than 
he can bear." 

She smiled — actually smiled — but her eyes were 
bright and angry. Gerald Wright gave an im- 
patient exclamation. 
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"I met Mr. Aldrich some ten days ago— and for- 
got all about him until the last ten minutes/' she 
continued. "But now — after this — I do not think 
he will slip from my memory so easily." 

She bit her lip, and with head held very high she 
walked in advance of the two men. Gerald Wright 
was vexed, for he felt that the girl would not for- 
give him for his misfortune in being present when 
her father made that ill-advised remark. When 
they reached the gate the young man excused him- 
self, making apologies that neither Eunice nor her 
father heard. Even Adam Gordon regretted his 
words a little, for in relation to his daughter he 
was an altogether different man. Her resentment 
pleased him well enough, and the anger he had 
felt melted away as they neared their home. It 
was with an entire change of tone that he turned 
to Eunice when they entered the house. 

"Come with me, child, and we'll have a talk to- 
gether, you and I," he said. "And you mustn't 
be angry any longer, for it made me furious to see 
that fellow again. You'll understand when I ex- 
plain. To see him talking to you — you of all peo- 
ple in the world " 

Before the conciliatory note in his voice Eunice's 
anger fled. She loved her father too well and too 
deeply to allow such a trifling matter long to oc- 
cupy her mind, without seeking to make excuses 
for him. His kind manner now was all that was 
necessary to bring the happy smile to her lips. 
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"I've been thinking since that there must be 
some reason/' she said. "He informed me to-day 
that he is Katherine Carver's Western cousin. She 
has spoken of him quite frequently, but if she men- 
tioned his name to me I paid no heed to it." They 
entered the parlor, and from thence passed into 
Adam Gordon's "den/' which was situated back of 
it. Eunice drew a rocker close beside her father's 
favorite chair and sat down. 

"Shall I ring for Susan to bring you a cold 
drink?" she asked. 

"No— I don't want any." 

"I have so very much to tell you," she went on, 
"and it is your own fault if you haven't heard it 
before this. But you told me never to write you 
of household calamities while you were away on 
business trips." 

"Aha!" he exclaimed, with a responsive smile. 
"Calamities! I know what is in the wind now, 
young woman ! You've got yourself in some ridic- 
ulous scrape for charity. How much is it this 
time, Eunice?" 

"Oh, very light this time, father !" 

"You haven't promised a convalescents' home, 
or endowed that ward at Bartlett, then?" 

"No, not yet — but you know that ward for con- 
sumptives " 

"Eunice, I've only just got home, remember." 

"AH right, father — we'll postpone that. But I 
want to make a full report." 
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Very briefly she outlined the tale, relating as well 
the accidental meeting with John Aldrich. Her 
father listened attentively. 

"Well, and what happened to the woman ?" he 
asked, after Eunice told him of Dr. Harris' ver- 
dict. 

"She's still upstairs," said Eunice. 

"Still upstairs !" He looked at her doubtfully. 
"You've kept her — since?" 

"Why, of course. She couldn't be moved." 

Adam Gordon got up and paced the floor. 

"Of one thing I'm certain," he said. "I'll have 
to change my will — settle just how much money 
you will have % spend for charity in the course 
of a year, or you'll die in one of your own poor- 
houses. It's no use saying a word — I don't in- 
tend to. She's in the best room in the house, of 
course?" 

"Yes, father. I knew you wouldn't mind." 
"And the child? I suppose the child is here 
also?" 

"There was nothing else to be done with it. 

You see, you were away, and I " 

He laughed out loud. 

"Eunice ! As if it would have made a particle 
of difference ! Oh, you little good-hearted, trans- 
parent goose!" He put his hand on her head, 
and lifted her smiling face to his. "I don't make 
* many people happy, but I want to make you happy. 
There isn't another man on the face of the earth 
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would permit you to act in this way — but some- 
how I can't help it. You're all I have," he said, 
with suddenly clouded brow, "all that's left, 
though I've had my dreams of happiness as well 
as others. Many acknowledge Adam Gordon their 
master, and it seems but fair that Adam Gordon 
should acknowledge a master also. Have you no 
idea who this young woman may be — no clue to 
her identity?" 

"None, father, although Mrs. Jenkins has been 
to inquire. Mrs. Jenkins has really taken all the 
trouble upon herself " 

"Oh, I know — instead of giving you good advice 
and turning you from the error of your ways. But 
now, child, we'll have to make other arrangements 
— we've got to get back to the city. I've already 
left orders to have the house opened up, as I have 
a big deal on within the next three weeks. Send 
the young woman to Bartlett and I'll pay for a 
room for her there. Not a ward now, my girl, 
just a room." 

He laughed indulgently. 

"What will you do when your husband refuses 
to allow you as much liberty as your silly old 
father?" 

"Time enough to talk about that when a pro- 
spective husband comes along," she said, smiling 
and happy once more. "But indeed, father, he's 
going to be as much like you as possible, and — I 
haven't seen him yet." 
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Adam Gordon looked at her keenly. 

"Do you mean that, Eunice? Or is it the usual 
foolish talk of girls of your age " 

"I don't use much of that," said Eunice. "And 
I think I'm young enough to wait and take my 
choice." 

"I grant that, my dear child. But you are 
twenty-two, and I must confess that I'd like to 
have you settled in life before anything happened 
to me. That is a natural wish on my part, I am 
sure." 

Eunice looked at him, and shook her head. 

"Let me confess," went on Adam Gordon, "that 
Gerald has been speaking to me." 

"Oh," said Eunice, wrinkling her nose, "don't 
mind Gerald — he's been speaking to me, too." 

Adam Gordon smiled. 

"He's a likely chap, Eunice. Comes of good stock 
— his people were, I believe, very well-connected; 
he has good prospects, is no idler if you'd give him 
half a chance, and let him get his mind down to 
business. I don't think he's got a surplus of 
brains, but he won't need them. I'll supply that 
part," he ended with a chuckle. 

"I don't like him well enough to marry him," 
declared Eunice, emphatically. "And I know I 
never will. The trouble is, you see, father, that 
when he goes I am glad to get rid of him — he 
bores me. Perhaps it is because he wants to talk 
of me or to me all the time — I don't know. Often 
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when he comes the very fact of his coming annoys 
me — and then sometimes I'm sorry he looks so 
downhearted — Oh, father, that isn't love, and 
Gerald Wright can't make me love him. With all 
his good looks and his fine position and all that 
theie's something missing. In fact," she went on, 
"I think the Gerald Wright we know now would 
disappear completely if we ever grew to know him 
better. I may be foolish and a goose, as you tell 
me, but I've got a little bit of your knowledge of 
human nature in me, and I wouldn't like to de- 
pend on the man. He's too weak." 

"My dear Eunice, I never knew you were a stu- 
dent of character," 

"Oh, didn't you, dear father ? The very charity 
which you condemn as excessive has helped to 
make me wondrous wise." 

"I actually begin to believe there is some good in 
it. That's your candid opinion of Gerald Wright?" 

"Yea, father." 

"Then you think you'll never marry him?" 

"I hope not, if I don't change my opinioA." 

"I — see. Well — Let me put you to a further 
test. What do you say to that Aldrich fellow?" 

"I haven't thought of him," said Eunice, 
coloring a little. 'The first time I saw him I 
scarcely remarked him. To-day he seemed to me 
a big, strong, handsome man, who could ride well." 

"Do you know who he is?" 

"No, father," wonderingly. 
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"You will recollect that, speaking of, enemies 
one day, I told you I had a single bitter enemy in 
the world, who would always remain so?" 

"Yes?" 

"You've met him." 
"John Aldrich?" 

"John Aldrich. He hates your old dad as if 
your old dad were the Evil One himself." 

"But, father! And to think I spoke to him! 
No wonder you were angry." 

"You did not know, Eunice. I should have re- 
membered that in time and curbed my tongue, 
but the meeting irritated me, for he had just very 
nicely turned me down on a business proposal. I 
wish," with a half laugh, "that he would fall in 
love with you." 

"With me?" said Eunice, "with me? Oh, that 
would be 4 horrible !" 

"Oh, I don't mean that you should return his 
affection — I know you have too much family pride, 
and care too much for your old father, to do that. 
Still, Eunice, I am more than anxious to do him 
a good turn." 

"And why? If he hates you and will not " 

"He need not hate my daughter," said Adam 
Gordon ; "through you I may be able to manage 
— if you are only discreet, Eunice." He sat down 
on the edge of the table. "Old John Aldrich and 
I were in business a score of years ago, and there 
was the usual misunderstanding. Old John said 
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I had wronged him— he had never much of a head 
for figures, old John — and I really believe that he 
thinks so to this day. The son has inherited the 
father's hatred. I've done everything I could to- 
ward a reconciliation. More than that, I've of- 
fered to buy their Eastern factory at their own 
figure, although I know it is losing steadily, and 
will continue to lose while they conduct it as they 
do. He hates me so much that he declined even to 
consider my proposition." He swung his leg from 
the table carelessly. "Enough of this, Eunice. 
I've only told it to you so that you will see how I 
stand. Perhaps, later on, you may be of use to me 
in the matter." 

"But won't he listen to reason?" asked Eunice, 
puzzled. 

"Not to mine," said Adam Gordon. "Let us 
change this subject — it's not a very pleasant one. 
Where were you going this evening?" 

"I had made only indefinite plans." 

"I'm glad to get home and get a good night's 
rest," said Adam Gordon. "So don't let me spoil 
any of your fun, child. I would be a mighty poor 
companion, for I'm tired. Where are you going?" 

"Kathie Carver had invited me — but, really, 
father, I would rather not go now that you've told 



"Mrs. Carver — she's John Aldrich's cousin, you 
tell me? Odd we've just discovered it. Yes, I 
think you had better go, Eunice. You may yet 
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be the one to successfully hold out the olive 
branch." 

Eunice shrugged her shoulders. 

"Fm afraid Fm too much your daughter to 
speak mildly and pleasantly and politely to a 
man who I felt disliked you, my own dear 
father." 

"Do anything but fall in love with him," re- 
turned the father. "Let him fall as deeply in love 
with you as he likes, the deeper the better — but 
don't return the compliment. You're a mighty 
nice little girl, Eunice, and I do not think it would 
hurt him in the least." 

Eunice flushed a little — she did not like this 
suggestion, and had it come from any other than 
her father, she would have shown her resentment 
at once. She tried to pass it over, however. 

"He doesn't look like a man — well, that sort of 
a man," she said. "I certainly would never en- 
courage him, and I don't think the right kind of 
a man would grow to care much for a girl unless 
he saw that the attraction was mutual. I don't 
consider i^ any compliment," she continued, think- 
ing of Gerald Wright. "In fact, it is a nuisance." 
Her lip curled. "Perhaps I should not be forced 
to think it so if I were only Adam Gordon's daugh- 
ter and not Adam Gordon's heiress." 

"So you've found out a little of the world, 
Eunice?" 

"I at least hav6 average intelligence." 
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"You'll be telling me next that you don't believe 
in love." 

She looked at him with a sweet and tender smile 
— and then, obeying an impulse, went to him, put- 
ting her hand on his shoulder. 

"HI never say that, father — I love you too 
mueh. There is love, true, honest, good love, and 
Pm going to wait for it. I want to be loved as 
— as you loved my mother. With the one love of 
your life, for you've never put another in her 
place." 

He patted her hand and turned his face 
away. 

"That is right, that is right," he said. "It's 
almost time for dinner now. You'll want to go 
to your room. We'll meet again at table." 

He walked toward the door. She watched him 
go with a look of tenderness. It was thus he 
always evaded mention of her mother, and in her 
heart she loved him, if possible, even more when 
she thought that a memory could still be so dear 
to him that he could not bear to touch upon it. 

A few moments later she went up to her room 
to dress. Her father's room was next to hers. As 
she passed the apartment which the unbidden guest 
occupied she noticed that the door was open. Out 
of the dim twilight the pale face shone, encircled 
by waves of soft dark hair which rested on the 
snow-white pillow. 

Her father was standing with his hand on the 
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balustrade. He turned to Eunice as her footsteps 
fell upon his ears. 

"Who is that?" he asked, harshly, gruffly. 

"Our guest, father — the poor girl who is so ill." 

"She resembles some one I once — knew well." 
His voice was still as stern. "Ym getting old, I 
guess — and seeing visions." 

He turned away, leaving Eunice a little puzzled 
— not so much at his words, as at the strange ex- 
pression on his countenance. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
"the daughter op mine enemy" 

Never was a man blessed with health and 
strength and good luck more thoroughly disgusted 
with himself and the world in general than John 
Aldrich when he swung into the saddle and left 
Miss Gordon and her father and her friend stand- 
ing beside the path. 

To put the reason for this disgust into words 
was beyond him — he could not give any reason. 
He had been very glad to see Eunice Gordon 
again — there was something winning in her man- 
ner, and in her simple, direct speech, and he had 
remembered it, and was pleased to find it evident 
on his second meeting with her and had given him- 
self up to the charm she exercised so uncon- 
sciously — until he saw Adam Gordon. It came 
home to him with a shock then that this girl, whom 
he was learning to admire, this girl, so kindly- 
hearted, was the daughter of the man with whom 
neither he nor any of his house could be on terms 
of friendliness. This realization — though he would 
not acknowledge it yet, not being given to self- 
analysis — was the actual cause of his suddenly dis- 
gusted outlook on the world. 

He was seated, after supper, in his own room, 
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trying to interest himself in a book, when a clock 
on the mantel near him struck eight. He threw 
the book on the table with a yawn. 

"I might as well not disappoint Katharine," he 
said. "She won't be there now — I needn't have 
the slightest fear of meeting her. I wonder why 
love stories are, for the most part, either silly or 
impossible ? And I wonder why people read them ? 
Pm afraid I don't believe in love, except under 
certain extraordinary circumstances." 

Mrs. Carver, bright, young, a charming hostess, 
received her big cousin with unaffected pleasure. 
She liked him very much indeed, and although 
she knew he cared little for social affairs, she was 
always planning them for his entertainment, when 
he came East. For Katharine Carver was that 
sometime pest, and occasionally felicitous member, 
of society — an inveterate matchmaker. Often and 
again John Aldrich listened to quiet little ma- 
tronly sermons on his duty to marry — but he put 
her off always with a shrug and a teasing word. 

He was holding six-year-old Kose, his cousin's 
eldest daughter, on his knee, when Eunice Gordon 
entered the room. He was not at all as annoyed 
as he should have been — in fact, the sight of her 
gave him a distinct sense of pleasure. She, on the 
contrary, had been hoping against hope that he 
would not put in an appearance, and she barely 
glanced his way, at once conscious of his presence, 
and of a sense of trepidation new to her. She 
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found him, too, as it were, in his own home, the 
center of a pleasant family group, his pleasant, 
strong face alight with interest and humor as he 
listened to the charming prattle of the little girl, 
who was his favorite and his godchild. His was 
such a good face, she decided — not at all the sort 
of a face a man would wear who could hold an en- 
mity such as her father had described. It would 
be a happy event if she could bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 

Gerald Wright saw her eyes wander more than 
once in John Aldrich's direction. He had ad- 
vanced to her side immediately upon her en- 
trance. 

"That fellow again!" he exclaimed, savagely, 
and breaking off an entirely different subject. "I 
hate him, Eunice." 

Eunice looked at him with astonishment. 

"Hate him? Why should you hate him ? What 
has he ever done to you?" 

"Nothing. God help him if he ever tries." 

Did the mask fall for an instant from that hand- 
some face? Did the nature, so carefully hidden 
under politeness and courtesy, show forth? Eunice 
looked at him in wonder. What had she seen in 
that moment ? What had looked out of this man's 
eyes? She shrank from him as if by instinct, re- 
senting the air of possession with which he ap- 
proached her. Yet, while she showed this to him 
plainly, the fact that he was a suitor for her hand 
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and had with him her father's approval, was very 
well known. In fact many people spoke as if the 
affair between them was already a settled one. 

"John told me your father had arrived," said 
Katharine Carver, approaching now, to Eunice's 
great relief. "That is quite interesting — to think 
it is your father who is the Gordon who has been 
opposing the Aldriches so long! I assure you I 
was thunderstruck when John told me." 

"You mean it just the other way, Kathie," 
laughed Eunice. "The difficulty lies between the 
Aldriches and my father — not my father and the 
Aldriches. But don't talk of this, please — it need 
not concern us." 

"I suppose you go back to New York at once?" 

"Yes — almost at once." 

"And when summer comes — " She raised her 
eyebrows suggestively, and nodded in Qerald 
Wright's direction. Eunice smiled. 

"You mean Mr. Wright? When summer comes 
I hope Mr. Wright will have met somebody more 
sympathetic than I." 

"Every one thinks " 

"I know. But every one will be disappointed." 
She flushed. "He's a nice fellow and I ought to be 
pleased rather than otherwise, that he cares for 
me. But when I can't care back again? And 
what is marriage without love?" 

"Nothing — absolutely nothing but an arrange- 
ment," said Katharine Carver. "I have never liked 
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to touch on this matter before, in spite of our 
friendship. I do not know whether to be glad or 
sorry for your sake. I only know I am sorry for 
Gerald, Eunice." 

"Show your sorrow, then, by introducing him 
immediately to some girl who has better taste than 
I have." 

"Does he know that you " 

"Oh, Kathie, I don't like to talk of it — it seems 
too personal. He and father are so intimate that 
it seems as if I am continually trying to be nice to 
him because father wants me to, and to avoid en- 
couraging him because I don't want him. What 
can I do?" 

They were seated side by side, and Eunice, with 
her earnest face turned toward her friend, had not 
taken note of John Aldrich's approach. It was a 
relief to pour out her thoughts to this sympathetic, 
true-hearted woman, whom she had known long, 
and dearly cared for. John Aldrich put both his 
hands on his cousin's shoulders, and bent over her. 

"What plotting and counterplotting have we 
here?" he exclaimed, genially. "What right has 
Mrs. Carver to engross her most charming guest, 
and what right has Miss Gordon to make my 
cousin forget her hospitable duties?" 

Katharine rose with a little laugh. 

"I know this speech is merely a subterfuge to 
get rid of me," she said. "Well, John, you may 
take my place — and I am sorry for you." 
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"Why is she sorry for me?" asked John Aldrich. 

"I don't know/' answered Eunice, demurely. 
"Perhaps she knows that my powers of entertain- 
ing are limited." 

John Aldrich laughed aloud. 

"Rank treason!" he said. "It isn't necessary 
for you to try to entertain." 

"Is that the truth or a compliment?" 

"Both." 

"Then let me have the truth, please, without the 
compliment." 

* He smiled genially. She folded her hands 
across her knee, and looked at the floor, her face 
quite grave. 

"Mr. Aldrich," she began, "and by the way — 
you forgot to ask Kathie to introduce us properly ! 
May we waive that?" 

"At your pleasure," he answered. 

"I am very anxious to talk to you." 

"To talk to me? Are you? That's good." 

"To talk to you seriously. My father, when he 
came home this afternoon, was astonished — He 
hardly expected to see you and me in conversation." 

"Hardly," said John Aldrich. An almost im- 
penetrable coldness settled upon his features. 
Eunice felt the change at once, but the expression 
of her face was the same, and her eyes held his. 

"There is nothing in the world would please 
him better than to be friends with your father." 

"Did he tell you so, Miss Eunice?" 
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"We had a long talk about it v " 

John Aldrich looked at her sharply. His ex- 
perience had taught him that behind such a mask 
duplicity might be hidden, but in this case the 
very thought seemed an insult. 

"Miss Gordon," he began, slowly, "I don't think 
your father told you all there was to tell, and even 
if he did, even if he is your father, you must re- 
member that there are two sides to every story. 
Business complications have parted dear and ear- 
nest friends before now. Against Adam Gordon I 
hold no personal hatred — I can not say that I like 
him, for I know too much — " He paused and bit 
his lip. "You see, it is hard to talk to you on this 
subject. However, you can tell him that if he de- 
sires to regain a portion of that which he has lost 
— a portion of the esteem and regard in which he 
was once held, he knows just how to go about it." 

Eunice turned her eyes upon him gravely. 

"I shall tell him that — just what you have said," 
she responded. 

"And oh !" added John Aldrich, mentally, "with 
what delight could I sit here and listen to you, 
and yield to the spell which you must exercise over 
every man — if you were not Adam Gordon's 
daughter. Adam Gordon's daughter! Is it pos- 
sible?" 

"Father intimates — he imagines — that you, 
too " 

"My dear Miss Gordon, we are business rivals." 
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"Business rivalry need not make you bad 
friends " 

"Of course not. But don't you think we hare 
wasted enough time on this unpalatable subjeet? 
Listen, that is the piano, and Katharine plays de- 
lightful dance music. Will you " 

"They are going to dance, Eunice. Will you 
give me the pleasure T y broke in a voice now, and 
Eunice looked up with a start. Gerald Wright 
was standing before her. She did not catch the 
glance of hatred and dislike he gave John Al- 
drich — but John Aldrich caught it. 

"I don't want to dance, Gerald/' she said, a trifle 
impatiently, "it is too warm. I see Mary Phillips 
over there. I know she won't dance, either, so I'll 
leave you and Mr. Aldrich to find partners." She 
rose immediately, with a nod that included both 
men and moved away from them. Mary Phillips, 
seated near the door — a modest-looking, demure 
girl in gray, greeted her with a teasing smile. For 
an instant Gerald Wright stood as if transfixed, 
glowering after Eunice, then suddenly recollected 
himself and turned to meet John Aldrich's amused 
glance. 

"You seem to see something diverting in Miss 
Gordon," he exclaimed, angrily. 

"I?" John Aldrich's face sobered instantly. "I 
consider anything Miss Gordon says or does as 
above criticism. She is one of the most charming 
girls I have ever met." 
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"Her father, although you may not happen to 
be aware of it, is my best friend," said Gerald 
Wright, meaningly. 

"Ah ! I scarcely know whom to congratulate." 

"It is not at all necessary to know." 

"Nor at all necessary to try to pick a quarrel 
with me," said John Aldrich, smoothly. "I don't 
know anything about you — have no desire to learn. 
If you have a cause against me, let me hear it, but 
not now. This is my cousin's home, and I refuse 
to quarrel with any of my cousin's invited guests. 
I am here to enjoy myself." 

He smiled cheerfully, and moved away, Gerald 
Wright feeling as if no measures would be too 
desperate that would enable him to get rid of one 
whom he felt could develop into a dangerous rival. 
Mary Phillips, meanwhile, indicated the two by an 
inclination. 

"What mischief have you perpetrated?" she 
asked. "Those gentlemen are looking daggers at 
each other." 

"Gerald is angry because I won't dance, but I 
want to leave early. I told Tom to send Wilson 
over with the carriage not later than ten o'clock." 

"Is that poor girl no better?" 

"Not a bit. I'm afraid if father keeps to hia 
resolve, that she'll have to go to Bartlett. IH 
return to the city with father, of course, but I do 
wish you'd visit her for me, and keep me informed 
of her condition. Then there is the baby. I'll 
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leave it with the same woman — of whom I know 
but little, although she is somewhere in the house, 
and I want you to see that everything goes all 
right there. Will you, Mary?" 

"With great pleasure, Eunice — I'm glad you 
trust me. And I'm so interested. It seems odd 
that you can't find any trace of her people. She 
must surely have had an object in view in making 
a journey out here — and with a baby. She was 
going to seek relatives, or leaving them/' 

"I haven't had a chance to speculate. It may 
be, you know, that she will never recover — Ah! 
I see Wilson's little black face looking anx- 
iously around the hall. Ill just say good night to 
Kathie and steal off quietly. You'll excuse me, 
Mary?" 

"Of course — and I'll go over to see you early, 
if I do not have to meet that formidable father of 
yours." 

"You are not to be persuaded of his mildness 
then?" 

"No," laughed Mary Phillips, "I am not to be 
persuaded." 

But Eunice was not to escape so easily. As she 
took the fleecy shawl which she had brought to 
protect her from the dew, and wrapped it about 
her throat and shoulders, a tall figure stood in the 
doorway. She glanced up into John Aldrich's 
face — and felt curiously pleased. 

"So early !" he exclaimed. "Katharine told me, 
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but I wouldn't believe her. From whom are you 
running away — Mr. Wright or me?" 

"Both of you," she laughed. 

"Then at least allow me to see you to your car- 
riage," he said, moving aside to let her p^ss. "Un- 
less," he ventured, "you will allow me to accompany 
you part of the way? I heard Mrs. Walters say 
she was going home also, and will walk the distance 
because it is such a delightful evening. Could we 
not go with her ?" 

Eunice shook her head. 

"Thank you — but I fear I can not. I have an 
object in leaving now and in getting home soon. 
Another time, perhaps?" 

"Another time?" he echoed, gravely. "Well, 
yes, another time. I shall bear that in mind as a 
promise." But he sighed a little as she stepped 
into the trap, and waved her hand, her face shining 
like a tinted flower from the snowy folds of her 
lace-like shawl. 

"Well, John," said Katharine, later, "what is it? 
Surely you are not actually smitten at last ?" 

"And if it were true?" he said, smiling at her. 
"Smitten, as you call it, with the daughter of mine 
enemy? Think of it, Katharine !" 

"Oh, John, in these days who thinks of old 
grudges or quarrels? And I have the best encour- 
agement for you. She told me to-night — and 
Eunice never equivocates — that Gerald Wright is 
positively nothing to her, positively nothing. I 
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was delighted — and immediately thought of you. 
You would make an ideal couple." 

'This is the fifth young lady with whom you 
haye had the pleasure of ideally coupling me," said 
John Aldrich. "Pray, who do you think will be 
the young lady?" 

"I should never have dreamed of anybody else 
if I knew the truth about Eunice," returned Kath- 
arine. "Think it over, John — Pm sure youll 
agree with me." 

"I do, fair cousin," thought John Aldrich, mus- 
ing on her words later that night. "I do, indeed. 
But the daughter of mine enemy? It can never 
be." 

And yet he was looking forward to the morrow, 
when he might, possibly, be able to see her again. 
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A REVELATION 



Eunice Gordon was not as indifferent toward 
John Aldrich as she would have John Aldrich sup- 
pose — nor, indeed, as she told herself she was. His 
request, simple and ordinary as it appeared, to be 
allowed to go part of the way with her, filled her 
with a distinct sense of pleasure — a glow of ex- 
citement that lasted until she was near home. She 
knew well enough that she gave him more than a 
passing thought, but had not far to seek the rea- 
son. The circumstances of their meeting, so odd 
and so romantic, their mutual interest in her un- 
bidden guest, the fact that he was the man whom 
she had always been expected to look upon as her 
father's enemy — all added to the fascination of 
knowing him, of talking to him, if fascination it 
could be called. In addition to this his personality 
was striking. He was handsome, manly, and un- 
affected — these last two qualifications being de- 
cidedly in his favor. 

But Eunice Gordon had a deep sense of loyalty. 
She loved her father with all her heart, her father, 
who had been so tender and affectionate toward 
her always. Perhaps she exaggerated this tender- 
ness and affection a little in the unbounded delight 
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any evidence of his thoughtfulness gave her. She 
surrounded him, plain man as he was, with a mist 
of romance. She loved to dwell on the thought that 
he had cared for but the one woman, and cared 
too much ever to put another in her place. Eunice 
attributed his lack of religion to the fact of her 
mother's early death. She could understand how 
he threw himself into business affairs after that 
sad event, and gradually became engrossed in 
them to the exclusion of the finer things of life. 
When sorrow at this neglect of his religious du- 
ties assailed her — Eunice was more than sensitive 
on this point — she bolstered up her fears for the 
future with hope, telling herself that it would 
not be so always, and that in the end the mem- 
ory of that dear dead love might win him 
back again as it had once estranged him; might 
draw him out of darkness once more into the 



Her thoughts were with her father on her home- 
ward way. She was wondering a little if it really 
would happen, that, through her instrumentality, 
the two long-time enemies might be brought back 
to the old-time friendship. She had seen little of 
the harshness which was the most prominent part 
in Adam Gordon's character — this he had care- 
fully hidden from her. She thought over John 
Aldrich's words, for it was her purpose to repeat 
them to her father that night, and to discuss them 
with him if he were not in bed when she arrived 



light. 
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home. She did not imagine he would retire so 
early — it was part of his loTing forethought for 
her to make such an excuse, so that she might not 
miss any possible pleasure. She had obeyed him 
in going — he had not said anything to her about 
the time of her returning. It would be pleasant 
to steal in upon him in his cosy little den, with 
the perfumed breath of the night floating in at 
the open windows; to sit beside him as he smoked 
and talked and listened — as so often they had 
done heretofore. She anticipated his astonished 
countenance as she bent over him, and every 
thought of John Aldrich vanished from her mind. 
She was all her father possessed and he was her 
nearest and dearest With her he must be always 
a foremost consideration. 

She stood on the threshold of her home a mo- 
ment, looking out into the quiet darkness, and up 
at the deep blue sky thickly studded now with 
stars. She breathed in more than the beauty of 
the scene, she breathed in its peace, its quiet. 
These seemed to rest like a benediction above the 
earth, above her home, above herself. She was 
strangly moved. 

"Dear mother," she whispered, "dear mother, 
whom I can not remember, you left me to him as 
a precious legacy. Oh, ask — f or surely you are 
there with God and the angels after all these years 
— ask that I may repay him in some way for all 
that he has done for me. Ask that I may be taught 
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how to reward his love for both of us, how to be 
grateful for his dear kindness and patience/ 9 

Her eyes were bright with unshed tears as she 
slipped into the big parlor. It was dark, but 
glancing the length of the room she saw the stream 
of light from the partly-open door of her father's 
"den." Moving on tiptoe, so that no sound might 
betray her coming, Eunice stole forward. Her 
hand was on the knob when a voice arrested her. 
She started back. It was her father's voice — and 
he was not alone. 

Eunice stood a moment, disappointed. It was 
probably one of the servants — she would go away 
quietly, and wait until the interview was over. 
But even as she turned she saw a strange sight 
through that open door and heard a stranger 
sound. Her father's visitor was a woman — a 
woman who had evidently just entered the room — 
a woman whom Eunice, in that first bewildered 
moment, failed to recognize. 

Adam Gordon had sprang up from his chair, 
and was leaning forward, his two hands on the 
table, supporting his whole weight. His face was 
impassive, singularly so, his eyes alone indicating 
his excitement. The woman — a small woman, too, 
clad in Mack, gave him glance for glance, only 
that she seemed the least self-possessed of the two. 
All this Eunice grasped almost instantly, and then 
her father's voice riveted her to the spot. 

"You!" he said. "You!" 
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It was a snarl, a sneer, a threat, a question — 
all concentrated into that one pronoun, and hurled 
at the little elderly woman, who shrank from it 
as if by instinct. But there was no shrinking in 
her tones as she answered him. 

"It is I," she answered. "You seem — surprised 
to see me. While I — I am surprised that you re- 
member me." 

He straightened instantly, recovering what lit- 
tle self-possession he seemed to have lost. 

"Oh, are you? I am not at all surprised — not 
at all. I knew you would come — some time. 
Women are alike — all women are alike." 

"Adam," she began, pleadingly, "I have so much 
to say to you. Don't make it any harder for me. 
Qod knows I have suffered tortures while making 
up my mind to come " 

"What do you want ? How much ?" 

"Nothing, nothing — no money, if that is what 
you mean." 

"What then?" 

"Only a few moments — just a few moments of 
your time. I want you to listen to me." 
"And if I refuse?" 

"You will not refuse. After twenty years you 
will not refuse the only request I have ever pre- 
ferred, the only one I ever will prefer " 

A sharp pain gripped at Eunice's heart. Why 
was this woman's sad, refined face so familiar? 
Where, before this, had she seen her? Why did 
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those words strike a chord in her heart ? Why did 
she feel a sudden, almost uncontrollable impulse 
to spring forward and throw her arms about that 
shrinking, black-robed form? 

Her father's voice, hard, bitter, rasping, broke 
in on her distracted thoughts. 

"Oh, HI listen," he said, ungraciously, "HI 
listen — because I must, I suppose. If this is a 
mere request for money, tell me so now. If you 
want an allowance, which you have already re- 
fused, remember, tell me so at once. Get it 
over, get it over, for I will not have my peace dis- 
turbed. Or perhaps," with a satirical smile, "you 
are tired of obscurity and wish to appear before 
the world as the rightful head of my household? 
I assure you madam, I could not think of 



The woman's face flushed, but she drew herself 
up proudly. 

"Eunice fills that place too well," she said, "and 
I have no desire for it. I am content with my ob- 
scurity, content with earning my own bread, and 
thankful, too. Yes, content, satisfied, even happy, 
until — until within such a short while " 

She faltered. Her throat seemed parched and 
dry — she could not continue. His face, set in cruel 
lines, gave her little encouragement. 

"When we parted, you and I, so very long ago, 
I felt that I ought not to deprive my children of 
the advantages of your wealth — although even to 
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afford them those advantages I would not remain 
with yon- " 

He made a gesture of unconcern, and half- 
turned away. 

"Oh !" she began hurriedly, "I do not intend to 
go over that, believe me. It is the thing furthest 
from my thoughts. So I, not knowing in my grief 
and anger that there was a stronger emotion in a 
woman's breast than either, the emotion of a 
mother's love, gave you Eunice — on condition that 
she be trained as became a good Catholic, taught 
her faith " 

"Well ? And have you anything to complain of 
there ?" asked Adam Gordon, raspingly. 

"Nothing. She is sweet, lovable — too, too dear. 
But the giving of her almost broke my heart. I 
did not know. That parting brought me to the 
verge of insanity, from which I was saved by hav- 
ing to care for the other two — the two who were 
to follow my Eunice in such a short while, and 
leave me, as I truly believed, forever. Feeling this, 
I knelt beside their sickbed and implored the pitiful 
Saviour to take them to Himself. I could see them 
die, but not leave me to grow up in utter ignorance 
of my existence, even though this state of affairs 
had come about through my own wish and will. 
God took our boy." 

"Our boy!" Adam Gordon stared at her now 
with the first interest he had shown, his eyes ques- 
tioning. "What do you mean?" 
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"I mean that when 1 wrote to yon that both 
were dead I did not tell the truth. Jessie recov- 
ered." 

"Jessie recovered!" 

"I had given you one — you were not altogether 
desolate. I was hard and bitter, perhaps, but not 
"once, since then, have I regretted. Not once. I 
had leaned upon my faith in you, trusted you, 
was your faithful, devoted wife. But you know 
what it was that turned my love to disgust. All 
feeling died within me. I said farewell to you 
without a pang. Kissed my little girl good-by 
without a shred of emotion. But when she was 
gone ! God knows, I suffered then ! And then the 
two were ill, and the boy went and Jessie crept 
back to life again— and I resolved to bury her 
future with mine. My life was shattered — not 
through any fault I had committed, but because 
I could not close my eyes. I do not know if you 
have changed since — perhaps you have. But you 
were miserably, heartlessly cruel in those days." 
Her voice shook with the strong emotion that 
swayed her soul. "True, I might have borne it. 
True, I might have lived the rest of my days with 
you, and the world have been none the wiser. But 
where I had thought to love with all my heart I 
grew to hate. I hated you. Now — now I only 
pity. But then I hated." 

"I know it," said Adam Gordon, in a low tone, 
"I know it." 
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"So I held close to what little happiness was 
left me. I kept Jessie. I knew Eunice was safe — 
Mother Stanislaus saw to that, and once in a while 
I visited the convent, and was permitted to look 
at her, myself unseen, for not even in the letter 
would I break my agreement with you. My daugh- 
ter Eunice lives in utter ignorance of my ex- 
istence — Jessie in utter ignorance of yours." 

Adam Gordon drew himself together sharply. 

"A pleasant state of affairs, surely — one that 
your little religious world would approve of?" 

"Not approve of, no. But excuse, perhaps." 

"Enough — let me know the meaning of all this. 
You went your way, woman, you went your way. 
You cut loose from the man you hated, whose very 
^ action goaded you to desperation, whose " 

"Whose life was filled with trickery and deceit, 
yes, even crime !" she interrupted passionately. 

The man before her smiled. He was cold, self- 
possessed, sneering. He was indeed a new char- 
acter to the stunned onlooker — the girl who stood, 
faint, sick, bewildered, leaning against the post of 
the door, her trembling limbs almost refusing to 
bear her weight under the blows that were shatter- 
ing, bit by bit, all the edifice of her existence. The 
life she knew was being laid in ruins about her, 
and yet she could not lift a finger to avert the de- 
struction. She could not tear herself away, and 
the deep sigh that fell from her lips occasionally 
was not heard by the excited couple within. 
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"My dear woman, what I am or what you think 
I am has been gone over a score of years ago. I 
listened then, as I am listening now, because I 
had to. But it is totally unnecessary to go over 
it again — don't you think so ? I have no satisfac- 
tion to render, no excuse to offer. At least/' with 
a sarcastic smile, "you may rest happy. At least 
none of this ill-gained wealth has gone to sup- 
port you. You, at least, made sacrifices for your 
principles." 

The woman pressed her hand to her forehead. 

"Oh, I realize that ! It was a struggle, a bitter 
struggle ! But I educated my little girl — at least 
she had not to suffer. Would to God I could think 
so still I Would to God I could no longer reproach 
myself. Adam Gordon, I am a wretched and un- 
happy mother." 

He said nothing. 

"Eunice is lovely, and as good-hearted as lovely. 
But Jessie was the pride of my every moment. So 
exquisite, so dainty, so good, so open and frank of 
speech " 

"Was?" he interrupted. "I am to understand, 
then, that you speak in the past tense ? That the 
girl " 

"Oh, no!" she shuddered. "Not dead. But 
I fear — dying." 

"And why do you come to me? What do you 
expect of me?" 

"A little justice — a little mercy." 
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"Justice? Come now, that is good. You re- 
ject me with scorn ; you conceal from me the fact 
that I have a second daughter living; you are a 
stranger to me for twenty years — and although I 
knew you were alive, you were as one dead to me. 
You come back with the same scorn upon your lips, 
the same reproaches, and ask — justice, mercy. 
Why? What do you want? Be explicit." 

"Not for myself, Adam. God knows I ask noth- 
ing for myself." 

"Unselfish — as always !" he laughed. "You ask 
nothing for yourself? Who then?" 

'Tor Jessie. For your daughter as well as mine. 
Think how fate has brought this thing about — how 
fate has played into your hands. She lies upstairs 
in the room her sister's charity provided, and from 
which, they tell me, you have decided to send her 
to-morrow to a public hospital! To send her — 
when death or life for her depends upon the next 
few days ! Adam, you will listen now !" 

He stared into the pale, agitated countenance. 
Then he shook his head. 

"I can't grasp it," he said, after a moment. 
"What do you mean?" 

"Two years and a half ago Jessie went to the 
city, where she found a position teaching. She 
was one to make friends unconsciously, but she 
was too ambitious to waste much of her time in 
social affairs. She met a young man, however, and 
after that her letters were filled with him. He 
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proposed to her almost immediately, but she kept 
putting off her marriage until I could make the 
journey. I could not go then — and I — I did not 
want her wealthy husband-to-be to come here to 
my poor cottage. She married. After that I 
heard from her less frequently and then not at 
all. She must have been coming to me when over- 
taken by the terrible storm which left her as she 
is now. Eunice found her — Eunice, her own sis- 
ter, found her. Brought her here, had her cared 
for, and then — then — Mrs. Jenkins sent for me, 
and I came — I came — to see her " 

She paused. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground. Her face worked as if she saw once more 
that fearful sight. 

"Eunice, the child, looked at her mother with 
encouraging eyes — Eunice gave her mother her 
own sister's babe to tend. And now I claim the 
shelter of your roof until Jessie is well again — 
or— or dies. Only that much mercy, that much 
justice, Adam. Eunice will never know. Jessie 
will never know, save that it is through your 
charity. I do not propose to make any change now 
in my way of living. A stranger I have been to 
you and to her, and a stranger I will remain. 
Only — " she wrung her hands together, "the hos- 
pital at Bartlett! I could not, could not bear 
that; To see her carried from her father's 
house " 

She paused, unable to proceed any further. His 
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own face showed that this last ten minutes had 
shocked him with their revelations. Bat there was 
no softening of his hard eyes. 

"A very pretty tale," he said. "A — very — pretty 
tale ! And you come with it to me ! Well, I don't 
choose to believe it." 

"Adam?" 

"I don't choose to believe it!" he said, in the 
cruel, rasping voice Eunice found so hard to rec- 
ognize. "I have one child — and only one — my 
daughter, Eunice. The others died twenty years 
ago. Died to me at any rate, with the mother 
who bore them." 

The slender, gray-haired woman tottered, and 
fell against the table. 

"Whatever relationship that girl upstairs bears 
to you I will not consider that she bears any to me," 
he went on. "I've got along remarkably well all 
these years without her. I can get along just as 
well all the rest of my natural life " 

"I grant that," said the mother in a low tone. 
"I am not asking anything from you for her or 
for myself, only that she be allowed to remain 
where she is, until " 

"No." 

"You can not mean it." 

"Were it earlier in the evening I would show 
you that I mean it. I would send her away now." 

"Adam !" Her voice was a sob of agony. But 
he had no time to utter another sound. The door 
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was pushed open very slowly, and Eunice, with 
white face, stood upon the threshold. With one 
hand she covered her eyes. The other she ex- 
tended to the man who now swung round with a 
muttered exclamation. And from her lips, like a 
moan of despair, came the words 



"0 my father! 3 




CHAPTER X 



EUNICE AND HER MOTHER 

"0 my father!" 

It seemed as if every bit of strength in the girPs 
body went out in those three words. She stood, 
wavering, shuddering, her soul sick within her, 
and they stood also, unable to speak or move, sim- 
ply staring at her. 

"What are you doing here?" asked Adam Gor- 
don, the first to regain his self-possession. "What 
do you want ? I am a busy man, child— engaged, 
as you see. If you will retire " 

"Retire !" she exclaimed, in a hushed voice, her 
face white, her eyes dark with pain. "Retire! 
I have heard all. Do not send me away now — I 
could not go." 

He looked at her an instant, as if striving to 
read her thoughts. Then he turned his big chair 
from the table, deliberately took up his cigar, re- 
lighted it, and sat down, crossing one leg over the 
other. 

"Well, my dear? You've heard all, everything. 
You know as much about our family affairs now 
as I do? Excellent! What are you going to do 
about it?" 

His coldness, his carelessness, gave her courage, 
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seemed to infuse life into her limbs and dazed 
brain. She advanced into the room, and stood at 
the table, never taking her eyes from his face. 

"Father, tell me the truth? This is really my 
mother?" 

"This is your mother." 

"And you have brought me up in ignorance of 
her existence?" 

"According to her wish — yes." 

"Your wish?" Eunice turned toward the woman, 
down whose pale face the tears were streaming. 
"Was it your wish?" 

"Oh, no !" she faltered, shuddering. "Not mj 
wish — my agreement, rather! I have loved you 
every moment of your life, my child — but I had 
made my bargain, and in honesty I was forced to 
keep it. Do not condemn me — not even at your 
father's word, Eunice." 

"Oh, no," said Eunice, quietly, "I will not— I 
promise you I will not! Ah, my father!" She 
moved forward a few steps, kneeling on the floor 
at his feet, looking up into his countenance. 
"You've never refused me anything. You've 
given me all that you thought would gratify me. 
You've given me love and tenderness. Give me 
more, dear father." 

"You have never had to plead with me, Eunice. 
Ask what you will for yourself, and I will give 
it." 

"Ah, I am asking for myself as much as any 
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other/' she said. "This is my mother — that poor 
girl, your daughter, my sister. Dear father, over- 
look the past. Let me be the peacemaker — let me 
intercede " 

"Eunice," began Adam Gordon, looking down 
into her upturned face, "to-morrow morning, as 
early as it may be arranged, that girl upstairs shall 
go to Bartlett. I had so made up my mind before 
this good lady," with a sneer, "came in with her 
melodramatic, and I must confess, wearisome 
story. I shall carry out my plans. You are re- 
sponsible for her presence under my roof — but I 
will forgive you this — I shall not bear any resent- 
ment for it, though I should. You will see that 
this arrangement is carried out — that this girl 
goes as I have said she should, that this woman 
leaves after her, and that you are ready to accom- 
pany me to the city on Saturday." 

A film spread over Eunice's dark-blue eyes; her 
face was waxen. It was as if, kneeling there, he 
had given her her death-blow. All life seemed to 
leave her countenance. Ah, he was giving her the 
beginning of a death-blow, indeed — the death- 
blow of her belief in him. And yet, even in 
spite of his harsh and cruel words, she clung to 
hope. 

"My — my — mother — " The words fell from her 
lips, involuntarily. 

"You have gotten along remarkably well so far 
without her," he made answer, "and I don't think 
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you need her now." He put aside her cold hands 
and rose to his feet. "She gave you up very easily. 
You have your choice to make, my girl, and your 
mother, who calls me hard and cruel, will tell you 
that at least I am a man of my word. It lies be- 
tween this woman and myself. Choose her, if you 
like" — he moved toward the door — "but under- 
stand that by so doing you sever yourself from me 
completely. That is all." 

He waved his hand with a careless gesture and 
without another glance at either of them left the 
room. 

* * * * * 

The silence that followed was oppressive. The 
older woman stood by quietly, feeling that the girl 
was suffering, and that she must suffer alone. 
Eunice still knelt, her cold hands clasped together, 
her eyes staring into space. She was trying to 
bring herself to realize the situation. 

A movement from her mother recalled her to 
herself. She struggled to her feet and stood oppo- 
site the older woman, wistfully gazing into her 
face. 

"Won't you sit down?" she asked, huskily. "We 
must arrive at some decision — oh, we must ! And 
it is all so strange that my brain is stunned. It 
is so new, so odd — I feel lost" ; her voice quivered. 
"I feel as those must feel who have seen their 
homes leveled by an earthquake. An hour ago I 
had only a father — kind, loving, indulgent. Now 
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I have a sister, sick, suffering, perhaps dying — and 
— and — a mother " 

She stood still, her pleading gaze fastened on 
that face which was turned to her with love and 
longing written in its every line. She saw a sor- 
row-lined countenance, true ; every wrinkle told of 
hidden grief and pain, but it still bore traces of 
pride and beauty. She seemed to have nothing in 
common with the agitated woman whom Mrs. 
Jenkins had presented to her as Mrs. Joyce, or 
perhaps it was Eunice's own change of attitude 
in regard to her that made the difference. The 
small figure, clad in black with a touch of white 
at throat and sleeves, the gray hair wound above 
the broad forehead, the blue eyes that seemed still 
to possess a gleam of olden fire, the mouth closed 
resolutely — Eunice was able to do what few of 
us can — look upon her mother with impersonal 
eyes. She approved of her, not realizing, not con- 
scious yet, that this was indeed her mother, that 
she was looking into her mother's face. 

Her mother! What a different mental picture 
of that mother had been hers ! How she had im- 
agined her beautiful and young— ever to remain 
so. Eunice could not speak to her father concern- 
ing her, since he evaded the subject always, so she 
had built up for herself her own impressions, 
picturing a brilliant, happy, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, with laughter and song on her lips 
always, blossoming like a rose, and dying as soon. 
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And that impression had woven itself into all her 
dreams, her prayers for that mother's soul, her ten- 
der memories and fancies, even from her baby- 
hood. 

"Did you overhear all ?" asked the mother now 
in a soft tone, "or is there something else you 
would learn ?" 

"I heard all, I think," returned Eunice; "but 
I was so dazed, so bewildered! Won't you 
tell me what else there may be to hear ? Tell me 



"Child, it is a tragedy old as the hills, oft re- 
peated. We were unsuited to each other in the 
beginning. Your father was always the man of 
iron, cold, unfeeling, hard, while I was swayed *by 
impulse, and, equally proud, had also less control. 
You were my eldest-born; his heart, or what heart 
he had, was given to you. Jessie and Alan were 
twins — I would give up everything, even my 
children 

"God has punished me if I did wrong then — 
sorely punished me. I did not shed a single tear 
when you left me. I do not know what would have 
befallen me had the other two followed. But they 
were taken ill that very night, and Alan died three 
days later. One by separation, one by death — could 
I give up the only one I had left ? I wrote that 
both were dead — I meant Jessie to be that to him 
forever. 

"I have had a hard struggle, Eunice, but I do 



how- 
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not regret it — I have never regretted it. Mrs. 
Jenkins and I became acquainted some years ago, 
and when your father decided on having his coun- 
try residence here, she, who has indeed proven 
herself a faithful friend, sent me word, and I took 
a little cottage, for my heart yearned to be near 
you. Jessie was loving, but she was also proud 
and ambitious, and she responded to all my care. 
It was while teaching in the city that she met the 
man she subsequently married. She told me of him 
when she came home on her vacation, and gleefully 
planned — for he was a man of position — the won- 
derful things she meant to do for her mother. But 
1 begged her, right glad to feel that she would 
never want, to think of herself alone. Mean and 
poor as our cottage might be, I would never leave 
it, never. 

"Three months after her return to the city she 
wrote me telling me that they had decided on an 
early marriage; that she was to give up her posi- 
tion and be married in her then parish church. She 
hoped to spend a few weeks with me later, and I 
must come at once for the wedding. She sent me 
the money, and I made all arrangements, but again 
fate intervened. I was taken with pneumonia and 
went to death's door. After six weeks of dreary, 
weary illness I got up and about again, and wrote 
to her. All trace of her was lost. I received no 
answer, no word — and that is over fifteen months 
ago. My Jessie had disappeared. I knew nothing 
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until Mrs. Jenkins sent for me, .and I came here 
to find her — as you have seen and known her 
since." 

"It is fate, fate !" murmured Eunice, under her 
breath. 

"Fate? God grant it. Where is her husband? 
Why has he not come in search of her? Is it pos- 
sible," she wrung her hands nervously, "that my 
unhappy story is to be repeated ? Have I brought 
upon my poor girl the sad fate that was mine? 
The struggle, loneliness, sorrow " 

"And — and repentance?" ventured Eunice, 
gently. "Oh, if you told my father that he would 
listen. I am sure he would listen. If you told 
him you were sorry " 

The woman fixed her eyes gravely on Eunice's 
face. 

"That one word, dear child, I can never, never 
say." 

"Never say ?" echoed Eunice, wonderingly. "Not 
even — now? Now, when the consequences may be 
so — so terrible ?" 

"If I went to him and told him that, it would 
be an untruth, and he, looking into my face, would 
know it. I am not sorry, he knows I am not 
sorry, and were it to do over again, believe me 
when I tell you that I would do it — that no other 
course would be open to me." 

"But you are condemning my father — the one 
whom all my life I have looked upon as the best 
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and truest man that ever lived !" exclaimed Eunice, 
and her tones showed that she was suffering. 

"No, oh, no — I am not condemning him. I am 
only telling you what I did then I had to do, and 
would do now " 

"But why, why, why?" cried Eunice, passion- 
ately. "What crime, what cruelty, was my father 
guilty of that you and he should separate, should 
bring such misfortune upon your children ? I have 
been deprived all my life of your love and care, 
deprived of my sister's affection. And without 
reason? Surely, surely not." 

The woman turned away with a moan on her 
lips. She covered her face with her hands, her 
body swaying to and fro. 

"God forgive me, oh, God forgive me !" she said. 
"God forgive me and make the way easy for me. 
I can tell you no more, Eunice, no more. My 
appeal has failed. To-morrow Jessie will be sent 
away and I will go with her — I and her child ! I 
shall not trouble Adam Gordon again, dear Eunice, 
but I beg of you not to think too harshly of your 
wretched mother. I am wretched. I loved you 
always, though you have never been sensible of my 
affection. But why should I make you even more 
unhappy? You are good and sweet and gentle, 
little daughter." She advanced nearer to her then, 
and putting out her cold hand, took Eunice's hand 
in hers. "You are all that the most loving mother 
would wish you to be. Rest content, therefore 99 
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"I shall not know content again/' said Eunice, 
"until I know the truth." 

"That you shall never hear from my lips," said 
the woman, mournfully. 

"Can I go with my father now — go with him 
and leave you and my sister to poverty ? Yet how 
can I leave him who has been so kind and so good 
to me — to whom I never went the second time for 
even the greatest favor?" Eunice, her hand 
still held in her mother's close clasp, looked with 
darkened eyes before her. "Ah I The problem is 
not yours alone now, my mother. The problem is 
mine as well. What shall I do?" 

"You can do nothing. You were not supposed 
to know anything about this " 

"But I know it. You have no place to take — 
to take my sister? Your home?" 

"A simple, three-roomed cottage. Still — But 
the baby! I never could care for her properly 
and the baby, too. It would be impossible." She 
looked distressed. "I might try. . . . But if 
anything happened to her. . . . Oh, no ! Eunice, 
I dare not. She will be better off at the hos- 
pital " 

"Perhaps I could manage — " began Eunice. 

"If she goes to Bartlett they may allow me to 
help take care of her — at least to watch over her. 
Will you try to get that permission for me, 
Eunice?" 

Eunice looked thoughtful. 
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"Mother," she said, "I shall first try to persuade 
my father. I will talk to him — surely he will not 
refuse to listen to me. He loves me; he can not 
forget that love so easily. In the morning he will 
perhaps let me reason with him. And I must have 
time to think what I shall do with myself, my 
future, if he refuses." She hesitated a little, then 
impulsively put her arms about the slender, black- 
robed figure. "It's new to me, and hard on me," 
she said, brokenly; "but at least I'm convinced that 
there is a hideous mistake somewhere — that my 
father and you will finally be reconciled." She bent 
her bright head and kissed her tenderly then, and 
at the touch of her soft lips the mother could not 
control her emotion, but burst into a very passion 
of tears. 

Eunice felt the warm pressure of those arms, 
the heaving of that bosom, the touch of those lips 
in return, and love awoke within her. It had been 
a sense of duty that had prompted her actions. 
She wanted to do right, but her heart had yearned 
over the father who had left her with cold words, 
and whom she loved so dearly. But now she real- 
ized that this woman really had a claim upon her — 
a right to her affection. The memory of the young 
and girlish mother fled forever. A new face was 
enshrined, one with wrinkled brow and whitened 
hair. The call of kin surged through her. She 
felt that* this was indeed her mother — even if she 
had never known her presence during all these years. 
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With a little sob she held her very close, and the 
intuition of the older woman did not fail. 

"You will try to like me a little, my own daugh- 
ter ?" she pleaded. 

"I will love you," said the girl, earnestly. "But 
you know — you understand — I must wait a little 
while " 

"My dear, I do not want you to give up your 
father. He has been a good father to you. The 
shadow on my life must never darken yours." 

"Of that we'll talk later," and there was a note 
of decision in the girPs voice in spite of its emo- 
tion. "To-morrow, perhaps, when I have won my 
father's consent. I know he will not refuse it 
to me." 

She kissed her mother once more, and then stood 
watching her until she left the room. With a 
weary sigh, she moved toward her father's chair 
and sat down, pressing her hands to her forehead. 

What horrible mystery had she stumbled upon? 

Her mother, whom she had so long thought dead, 
was alive, poor and old, while she was surrounded 
by luxury and wealth I Her father, whom she had 
loved so tenderly beeause of his living affection for 
that dead wife and mother, now appeared to her 
in a new light, and she could not adjust herself 
to this contemplation of him. 

But surely the affection, the kindness he had 
shown her always, still beat in his heart for her? 
She lifted her sweet face, which had grown 
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strangely grave this last hour, with a gravity that 
seemed to overshadow all its bright youthfulness. 

"To-morrow," she whispered, "he will listen to 
me, and with God's help I shall find words to move 
him, to soften his heart, to induce him to temper 
harshness with mercy t" 
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EUNICE MAKES A PROMISE 

It was later than usual when Eunice awoke, 
for instead of going to bed, she had spent hours 
before her altar, praying with that fervor of devo- 
tion which the pious training of her youth had 
implanted in her heart. She did not notice the 
flight of time, so absorbed was she in the petitions 
that fell from her lips, coming from the very 
depths of her earnest nature. Never in all her 
sheltered and happy life had she so felt the neces- 
sity of asking God's assistance and help. Her 
prayers heretofore had been the thankful ones of 
an untried soul. They were now the outpourings 
of one strong in faith and trust in God's providence. 
The hour of trial was upon her, and she turned to 
Him, the only One who can help in trouble. 

She rose from her knees strengthened and re- 
freshed, strangely glad and peaceful. As she 
turned out the light it was with a smile upon her 
lips. 

"0 ye of little faith, why are ye afraid ?" she 
murmured. "God has been so very good to me, 
why should I fear now? What is there to be 
afraid of ?' 

She meant to meet her father in the morning 
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as usual, to greet him cheerfully, to ignore, if pos- 
sible, for a short while, the occurrence of this even- 
ing, and then to attack it without any emotion, 
to look upon her mother's and sister's existence as 
a fact, and to try to induce him to see things with 
her eyes. It was almost nine o'clock when she 
arose, however — and breakfast was at half-past 
eight ! She was vexed as she hurried through her 
dressing, but she reached the table before he fin- 
ished his meal. 

He had evidently resolved on somewhat the same 
course as she had planned, for he acted as usual, 
teased her, was interested in all she had to tell 
him — and she was very animated — and even sat 
back in his chair to talk and listen when his meal 
was over. In the face of this Eunice could welJ 
imagine the scene of the evening previous a 
miserable nightmare. She had not yet had time 
nor opportunity to give him John Aldrich's mes- 
sage — in fact, John Aldrich's message would be a 
last resort now, to lead up, perhaps, to weightier 
matters. 

"I shall not stay until you finish," said Adam 
Gordon at length, and rising. "I brought home 
a lot of stuff which has to be taken care of at once. 
I know you'll excuse me " 

"Will you give me, say, ten minutes?" she ques- 
tioned, smiling up at him. "I do so want to talk 
to you, father " 

"All the time you like, daughter, with restric- 
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tions, of course, on how you use it," he returned, 
looking at her merrily. "Come in as soon as you 
finish your breakfast and let me hear what you 
have to say." 

Eunice's heart beat hopefully. At least this was 
an auspicious beginning. She hurried through her 
meal, and in a few moments followed her father 
into his den. He was already at work. The big 
table had been cleared, and he was sorting out a 
number of formidable-looking documents, arrang- 
ing them in little piles on either hand. 

"Sit down, dear, a minute." He straightened 
out a few, put a paper-weight on some others, then 
swung his chair around and looked at Eunice. 

"To business, to business !" he exclaimed. "How 
very serious we are this morning ! I don't like to 
see my little girl so serious." 

"You surely do not blame me for being so, 
father?" 

"Yes," he answered; "yes, I think I do. You 
should not permit trifles to annoy you. I do not." 
"Oh, but, father!" 

"That's all right, my dear. Did you enjoy your- 
self at Mrs. Carver's last evening? And was the 
good-looking Western enemy there? And is he 
coming to-day to ask me for your hand ?" 

Eunice shrank from the flippancy of his tone. 

"Yes, father. He was there." 

"And surely you improved the opportunity? As 
I told you, I would not object if he fell in love 
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with you — as long as you did not fall in love with 
him. You remember I made that provision ¥* 

"I left early," said Eunice, and her manner 
showed hesitation. "I did not, therefore, see much 
of Mr. Aldrich. I wanted to get home to you. 
I thought you might be lonely." 

"Lonely!" He chuckled as at a huge joke. 
"Lonely? And you — were you disagreeably dis- 
appointed?" 

The girl looked at him with great wonder in 
her eyes — wonder and pleading. He met her glance 
full. Neither by word nor sign did he m*ke her 
self-imposed task easier. 

"I don't know," she answered, the blank sense 
of unreality settling down upon her as it had 
settled down on her the night before. She was 
beginning to feel the iron hand here — the hand 
that all who were acquainted with Adam Gordon 
knew he possessed. That is, all but his daughter 
Eunice. 

"As I told you, dear, I am busy — and you will 
be busy, too, making your arrangements to leave 
for the city. You will have orders to give Mrs. 
Jenkins, I presume, in regard to the closing of 
the house " 

"Father, how very hard you make it for me," 
said the girl, "especially when you adopt such an 
indifferent attitude. You put me miles away from 
you. Will you listen, please, and answer a few 
questions?" 
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He glanced at his watch. Instead of putting it 
back in his pocket he placed it on the table before 
him. 

"You may have ten minutes, Eunice," he said 
briefly. 

"I don't ask you to tell me what separated my 
mother and you — I don't want to know it unless 
you do tell me. But — she is my mother, father." 

"Yes, my dear. My wife and your mother." 

"And the girl upstairs is my sister." 

"Yes. My daughter and your sister." 

"Father, you can not mean, then — surely you 
can not mean to keep the cruel resolution you ar- 
rived at last night ? You will at least permit your 
daughter to remain under your roof while she lies 
so helpless — for all we know, dying ?" 

Adam Gordon glanced at his watch. 

"Why do you ask me this?" 

"Why? There is blood in my veins, not water. 
I could not tell why I liked the girl so much — in 
fact, I was a little annoyed at my instant and over- 
powering liking for an utter stranger. And last 
night my mother — Father, there is something in 
a mother's kiss, a mother's embrace, that thrills one 
to the heart. I know how good and kind you are, 
how good and kind you have been to me. I 
thought — I think still — that you will listen to me. 
If I may not hope to bring peace into this discord, 
surely I can induce you, dearest father, to do me 
one great favor — to leave my sister and mother 
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here, where they may have the ordinary comforts 
of life while they so sorely need them. I would 
like to feel, though away from them, that they 
were safely sheltered and taken care of." 

He heard her, unmoved, impassive. 

"Eunice, my child, you have much to learn." 

Her lips trembled. His indifference was so hard 
to bear when her own tender heart was filled with 
emotion. 

"You mean " 

"That your ten minutes are up; that an ambu- 
lance from Bartlett will reach here at eleven 
o'clock; that the lady who so dramatically in- 
truded on my peace last evening may go where she 
will and do as she pleases, but that what I have said 
I have said, and there is nothing left for dis- 
cussion." 

"Father !" exclaimed Eunice in a voice of terror. 
"0 my father, and is this — is this really youf 
Really the father I have known? See, I beg, I 
implore you on my knees, not to do this. It will 
make all the rest of your life unhappy. Please 
listen, please do not turn away like that " 

She bent her cold cheek to the hand she had 
clasped so convulsively. He tried to withdraw his 
hand, but could not. 

"I will not listen to another word " 

"Don't you love me, father? Have you for- 
gotten that I am your own dear daughter? Why, 
you would give me anything, anything — and I — I 
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would die for you. Do not break my heart now, 
do not!" 

"Die formed He laughed. "That is excellent, 
Eunice. Die for me !" His face grew stern and 
hard; he put his hand on her shoulder. "Here's 
the test, then. I don't want you to die for me, 
but I am anxious to get your future off my mind — 
to see you settled. If I grant you this request 
now — at great inconvenience to myself, remem- 
ber — will you marry Gerald Wright ?" 

The proposition was so unexpected, so surpris- 
ing, that Eunice could not grasp it. 

"Marry ?" she began. 

"When I am ready to have you do so, will you 
marry Gerald Wright ?" 

"Without loving him — almost disliking him ?" 

"To business, my girl. I have no time to 
waste." 

Every particle of color left Eunice Gordon's 
face. Still holding his hand, as if the clasping of 
it gave her courage, she knelt, staring straight be- 
fore her. She could not tell what wild thoughts 
floated through her brain. . . . Her sister in a 
public ward, her mother sent back to poverty. . . . 
On the other hand, she herself condemned to life- 
long misery. . . . Marriage without love — what 
had Katharine said ? An arrangement 1 And her 
marriage was to be merely that? 

"It is a test," she said, looking up at her father 
and trying to smile. 'That is what you have called 
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it — a test* You are not anxious, surely, to have 
me marry Gerald Wright " 

"I have shown you the alternative, Eunice." 

"Father, on your word of honor, now — are you 
in earnest?" 

"Never more so." 

"What right have I to give away my life to a 
man I almost despise?" she asked passionately. 

"I do not know. You need not." 

"Yet if — I promise — you will allow my mother 
and sister to remain on here — indefinitely ?" 

"If you give your promise I shall call on you 
to keep it whenever it so pleases me." 

Eunice sprang to her feet. 

"I can not see my way — I do not know." She 
struck her hands together in a bewildered fashion. 
"If they go from here — to know they suffer and 
that I can not relieve them. To feel that they 
are safe ..." 

Adam Gordon tapped the table impatiently. 

"I — I promise," she said, with set, white face. 
"I will marry Gerald Wright whenever — whenever 
it pleases you." 

"That is all." He rose, took a small satchel 
lying close beside him and began putting his papers 
into it. "I leave the house immediately to my 
unbidden guests, and you may make whatever 
arrangements suit you for their comfort." He 
smiled and nodded, as utterly impervious to the 
whiteness of her countenance, her anguished look, 
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as if he did not see them. "I will telephone you 
from the hotel when to meet me on Saturday and 
we can return to the city together. As for money, 
you can have as much of that as you need." 
So he left her. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

Poor Eunice, who had lived heretofore the life 
of a butterfly, save for the serious thoughts she 
willingly entertained and the burdens of those 
others whom she chose to help along the road of 
life — poor Eunice now sank into a chair, dazed. 
She could grasp only one terrible fact. She had 
pledged herself, she had given away her future. 

It was natural, perhaps, for a girl of such tender 
sympathies, these sympathies broadened by the op- 
portunities of aiding others which her father's 
wealth afforded, to give such a promise even while 
recoiling from the consequences which it entailed, 
grasping at it as a last resort in an hour of danger. 
And even at this very moment — in fact, at the 
very moment of giving it — with all her being 
in revulsion, she could not, dared not, imagine 
that her father would call on her to keep her 
word. 

She clasped her small hands wearily across her 
closed eyes. A tapping at the door did not arouse 
her, and when it was forced open gently and the 
slender figure in black, with its coronal of gray 
hair above an agitated countenance, entered the 
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room, Eunice, languidly raising her head, seemed 
to see her through a haze. 

"My dear," began the elder woman in trembling 
accents, "your father has just left. He says the 
house is at your disposal. He has called up the 
hospital and countermanded the order for the am- 
bulance to take Jessie away. And he has gone 
himself without another word of explanation. His 
manner frightened me. Eunice, what have you 
done, what sacrifice has he asked of you? What 
evil have I brought upon you by my interference?" 

"None as yet, mother," said Euniee, smiling 
faintly. "Father is willing to leave you here, to 
assure you an income that will keep you from 
want " 

"Money !" cried the woman, with suddenly flash- 
ing eyes. "I to take his money, when I have done 
without it all my life? Oh, no, Eunice! When 
I pleaded for justice, it was not for myself — it was 
for Jessie. A mother would do much for her child 
that she would shrink from doing for herself. 
There is something else, too. I have come to tell 
you now, dear. Dr. Harris has just left — he has 
gone to call in Dr. Weldon, and they will return 
in a half-hour for a consultation." 

"He thinks she is worse, then ?" 

"He did not tell me — he does not know that she 
is my daughter ; simply that you have engaged me 
to help Mrs. Jenkins to care for her. He asked 
me to inform you of this and that he would prob- 
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ably be able to give you a better, a more definite 
decision in a short while." 

"And you, mother? Do you think she is im- 
proving?" 

The mother shook her head. 

"Mb," she said, "I do not. I doubt if she ever 
will. That was why I took my courage in both 
hands last night — " Her voice died away. 

Was her sacrifice to be in vain ? Eunice started. 

"She will live — she must live — to clear up the 
terrible mystery surrounding her. She must live 
for her child's sake. The horror of this thing will 
drive me wild. I feel it pressing me to the ground. 
It is a weight upon my shoulders, on my heart. 
Tell me all, tell me all! Let me see my father 
as you see him. My soul clings to you and to her,, 
my poor sister, and yet it clings to my father, 
who, self-willed and obstinate as he may be, is still 
the father who has always loved me tenderly* 
Don't you see how frightful this is ?" 

"I see it, dear, I do see it," said the mother* 
"But for this very reason — because he has been such 
a good father to you, I dare say nothing more. 
Eunice, do not ask me." 

Eunice turned away — and then an inspiration 
seemed to strike her. 

"It is about the Aldriches?" she said suddenly. 
"It is that affair of the Aldriches?" 

"Eunice !" cried the mother, "what do you know 
about the Aldriches?" 
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"Father has told me all," she said painfully. 

"Told you all? He dared not." 

"He and John Aldrich were business competi- 
tors years ago. There was some trouble ; Mr. Aid- 
rich accused father of cheating him. Since then 
they have been enemies, and now father wishes to 
be friends." 

A low, scornful laugh passed the other's pallid 
lips. 

"Friends! He has the temerity to proffer his 
friendship to John Aldrich ? Why, because of that 
trouble I, I, your father's wife, would cover my 
face if John Aldrich passed me by; would let him 
walk on me if that would atone for the wrong your 
father did him. I, who had nothing to do with 
it, whom, in fact, John Aldrich never looked 
upon !" 

A doubt of her mother's sanity flashed for an 
instant across Eunice's brain. But a second glance 
dispelled the thought. There was no madness in 
that face. It was pale, as if she suffered from a 
memory filled with anguish, but the eyes were calm 
and steady. Eunice put out her hand with a 
gesture of despair. 

"Do not let us discuss this any further. At the 
present moment your affairs and mine should en- 
gross our whole attention. Let us arrange now 
what you will do when I go " 

But again came an interruption — this time from 
Susan. 
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"Mrs. Carver is waiting to see you, Miss Eunice," 
she said. "She is outside in her car." And then, 
as Eunice turned away so that the maid might not 
observe the traces of agitation on her countenance, 
the girl spoke to the elder woman, evidently giv- 
ing her a message also. 

"Mrs. Jenkins has sent for me," said the mother, 
gently. "Go out to see your friend, and try to 
forget the terrible affliction of mind I have brought 
on you. Forgive me, Eunice." She caught at the 
girl's limp, cold hand, and Eunice's heart melted 
at the entreaty on her face. 

"Yes, mother, but there is nothing I can forgive 
you. You are not stronger than circumstances, 
and circumstances have been too much for both 
of us." 

She withdrew then, not daring to trust 
herself to say more. The mother gazed after her 
sadly. 

"I have helped to spoil her life," she said. "I, 
who would give my own for her willingly, have 
helped to spoil her young life. Dear God, show ipe 
the way out, show me the way out of this. Show 
me how I can help her without poisoning her mind 
still further against him. I dare not tell her the 
truth, for in spite of all, he has been a good father 
to her and she may yet be the means of his soul's 
redemption. Perhaps she is clinging lo him for 
this very end, and I dare not frustrate God's pur- 
pose. She shall never hear that tale from me. 
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Unlucky woman that I am that she should have 
learned of my existence. It was not willingly, 
dear heart, not willingly/' 

And with slow steps and bent head, she, too, left 
the room, sorrow for her helpless daughter merged 
for the time being into sorrow for the one whose 
suffering was the sharpest 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST LEAVES HER FATHER^ 
HOUSE 

Meanwhile Eunice, her feet dragging, her 
limbs moving mechanically, went out to where 
Katharine Carver waited in her neat little car. 

"Well, girlie, I thought you had forgotten my 
existence, or that that maid of yours had failed 
to find you," she cried, cheerfully. "Come, get 
into your things and take a run with me. I have 
something very, very important to tell you. But, 
Eunice !" and her merry voice changed instantly. 
"What is the matter? What have you done to 
yourself ?" 

"Why?" asked Eunice, with a faint smile. She 
knew how evasive the question must sound before 
she put it. 

"Why ? You look ill, positively ill. White as a 
sheet — nervous — Eunice, something has hap- 
pened." 

"I do not feel as if I were more than half 
awake," said Eunice. "But it is nothing — it will 
soon pass off. I have a headache, and would be 
but a dull companion, Katharine " 

"Oh, who wants company? And 111 not open 
my mouth if you don't want me to, dear. You 
must come; we'll go as gently as you like. I know 
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you're not fond of cars, as a rule, but a little bit 
of a breeze will clear away that half -dead-and-alive 
feeling. I know — I've tried it. Do come, dear. 
Besides, I must positively have a chat with 
you " 

Eunice smiled again in spite of herself, and 
Katharine laughed. 

"You are amused. I promise to keep my mouth 
closed and open at the same time ! You see, dear, 
I am so foolish I am doing you good already. 
Don't, don't make me waste any more idle words, 
I implore." 

Eunice thought of the long morning before her, 
the long hours spent alone with her painful 
thoughts, of the long day. She shrank from the 
prospect. Katharine's cheerfulness would help 
her — perhaps ease the pain and suspense and dis- 
appointment at her heart. She might forget, if 
only for a little while. 

She turned away and entered the house, reap- 
pearing in a few moments in a long coat and with 
a brown veil tied tightly over her bright hair. She 
would go with Katharine — and then came the first 
gleam of hope that had entered her troubled mind. 

Why had she not thought of Father Lambert 
before? She had known the grave, gentle, kindly 
priest so long. Often had she gone to him in 
minor perplexities and been gAided by his wisdom 
and circumspection. This trouble which had come 
upon her had so overwhelmed her that she had 
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not had time to think of outside influence. She 
would tell Father Lambert all — would tell him 
of her father's decision, and perhaps, if she found 
the courage, of the promise which was weighing 
upon her like a shadow of doom. 

She got in beside Katharine without a word, and 
the car moved out slowly and smoothly into the 
road. 

"I suppose it is my imagination," remarked 
Katharine, "but you look better even now. Was 
your father in bed when you reached home last 
night? If he was it served you right for leaving 
us so early." 

"No," said Eunice, "he was not, and I — I did 
not go to bed myself until very late, which is prob- 
ably the reason for my headache. I shall never 
be a fashionable success, Kathie. In fact, I think 
I had better give up society altogether — I could 
find enough pleasure down here the year round. 
Only that father depends so much on me " 

"That is the only reason — and in the end you 
will come to it," said Katharine, "especially since 
you assure me there is positively nothing between 
you and Gerald Wright. And I wish to congratu- 
late you on a new conquest. Who do you think is 
falling in love with you, Eunice?" 

Again Eunice smiled. She knew Katharine's 
failing well. 

"I make no ventures. You've probably selected 
some one and applied your own method of reason- 
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ing to his conduct I've heard you talk before, 
Katharine — I know you." 

Katharine laughed blithely. 

"But I've been as good as told so this time! 
And it would be a grand arrangement! And we 
would be cousins, you and I! And all old diffi- 
culties would be patched up and old friends recon- 
ciled. Doesn't that appeal to you " 

"Don't!" began Eunice, with a little catch in 
her throat, her voice plainly indicating suffering. 
"Don't, please. I — I can not bear it — not yet, at 
any rate." 

Katharine Carver relapsed into grave silence. 
She was Eunice Gordon's friend, and never during 
all the time of their friendship had she heard her 
speak in such a strain, with such a note of suffering 
in her voice. As for Eunice, the words cut like so 
many knife-thrusts. 

"Dear," said Katharine, gently, "you are ac- 
tually in trouble — and I failed to realize it. For- 
give my carelessness. If I can help " 

"Afterward," said Eunice. "It is impossible to 
speak of it to you now. And I must ask you to 
drop me at the corner," the car had stolen swiftly 
into Bartlett, and they were now on the main 
street, "I must see Father Lambert. It is but a 
little walk to St. Joseph's, and of course you know 
that I believe Father Lambert can cure any ill." 

"It is really serious, then, Eunice?" asked Kath- 
arine, soberly. 
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"Very serious, Katharine. I feel as if I were 
another person altogether, and I must have a 
chance to get accustomed to this new character of 
mine. Let me out here. I'll see you in a day or 
so — before I go back to the city — which will prob- 
ably be on Saturday." 

They kissed at parting, Katharine, with great 
tenderness, holding her friend pressed to her a 
moment. Then Eunice walked slowly up the little 
paved street. She went inside the church first, but 
her mind was too unsettled, her heart too troubled, 
to permit her to pray without distraction. She 
felt that only by pouring out all that was seething 
in her bosom to the grave-eyed, gentle priest could 
she find relief. 

A disappointment was in store for her — one in 
keeping with the day. Father Lambert had just 
left on a sick-call, his housekeeper informed her. 
Eunice felt as if the last source of help had been 
closed. What was at first another trial followed 
hard on this. As she turned away from the pretty 
cottage, she heard her name called eagerly, and 
lifted her eyes to John Aldrich's face. 

"I can't say this is all chance," he began, with a 
smile. "I just met Katharine, and she told me I 
would find you here. And now that I have found 
you I want to prefer the request you refused me 
last night, Miss Eunice — will you allow me to go 
part of the way with you ?" 

She nodded assent. 
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"This time I can think of no objections," she 
said. "Pm afraid, however, that yon would have 
grown tired waiting for me had Father Lambert 
been at home. I wanted particularly to see him." 

Was there an inflection on the pronoun — an un- 
conscious pause before her lips pronounced the 
word which would signify that she cared to see no 
one else? She felt that she must try to be inter- 
ested, more animated — and yet her brain was on 
fire. John Aldrich nodded. He saw at once that 
she was undergoing some heavy mental suffering. 
It was patent in her pale face, her nervous move- 
ments, the rapid glance of her large blue eyes. 
She seemed older than the girl from whom he had 
parted the previous evening, and whose cheery 
countenance had looked out, smiling from its frame 
of fleecy whiteness with such joyous happiness, 
thrilling him in spite of himself. 

And yet she was none the less attractive now, 
when a sudden sorrow seemed to have robbed that 
face of its sparkling brilliancy. He was a little 
startled at the throb his heart gave, and the great 
longing that possessed him to try to help her. 

"You often come this way ?" he began now. "But 
I need not ask, as this is the way of comfort for 
most of us." He indicated the vine-covered church 
as he spoke. 

"I am afraid it will not be my way of comfort 
much longer," she said, slowly. "I go back to the 
city with my father on Saturday." 
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"Saturday? I expect to get into harness on the 
Wednesday following. I really meant to return 
last week, but " 

He paused, looking straight before him. There 
had been nothing to delay him, nothing to prevent 
his going — why hadn't he gone ? Strangely enough, 
he did not ask himself that question, nor answer it. 

"You intend to keep track of your prot6g6e ?" he 
continued. "When does she go to Bartlett ? To- 
day?" 

"Not at all," said Eunice, in a low voice. "I — I 
have prevailed upon my father to allow her to 
stay — until — until — the end." 

"The end !" He repeated the words after her. 
"She is not dying?" 

"Oh, I pray not !" exclaimed Eunice, in vibrat- 
ing tones. "There is to be a consultation this 
morning, however. I wanted to get a breath of 
fresh air before the doctors came." 

John Aldrich stood still. 

"Would you rather I went off ?" he asked, bluntly. 
"Sometimes there are things come up— the happi- 
est of us have worries we can tell to no one, can 
bear best in solitude. Do you want to be alone, 
Miss Eunice?" 

A tinge of color touched her cheeks. 

"You may tome with me until we reach the end 
of this street," she said. "My father is not at 
home — he is at the hotel in Bartlett, and it is just 
possible that he might not like to see me talking 
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to you/ 5 The color suffused her cheeks more viv- 
idly — she felt the awkwardness of this admission; 
she had not meant to give vent to such a speech, 
least of all to intimate that her father had spoken 
to her of John Aldrich in any way. John Aldrich 
drew himself together with a sharp breath. 

"It is through me — it is my fault that you are 
distressed," he began. 

"No, oh, no !" she exclaimed, hastily. "It is not 
about you at all. I can not tell you what it is — I 
do not know how to put it into words to any one, 
but it is not anything concerning you. I am dis- 
tressed, very much distressed, but not because of 
you, Mr. Aldrich, believe me." 

"I do," he said. "I can not help you?" 

"No," she said, "I do not think you can help 
me." 

"At the end of this street we part then," he went 
on. "Miss Eunice, is it for good ?" 

Her face, pale before, now grew ashen, for the 
words sent a thrill through her entire frame. But 
she did not lose her self-possession. 

"Mr. Aldrich," she answered, as quietly as he 
had spoken, "I am afraid it is." 

He went on, his steps unconsciously hesitating, 
his head lowered. 

"I can not believe it," he said, then. "If that 
were true, why have we met at all? Why has fate 
brought the children of two enemies together? 
Why are we not antagonistic as our fathers are? 
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You love your father, I dearly love mine; why do 
we not espouse their cause and ignore each other ?" 

He spoke as if he were thinking aloud, as indeed 
he was, and she lifted her eyes to his grave face 
questioningly. 

"I do not like to think it is the last time," he 
said. "Both of us in the city, perhaps passing each 
other by — and I must treat you as a stranger? I 
can't do it, Miss Eunice." 

''Would you really care to be friends with Adam 
Gordon's daughter?" she asked. 

He straightened up. 

"If that is all you were, no. I should and would 
avoid Adam Gordon's daughter at all times. But — 
but — you are not kin in character, you have no 
traits in common with him. Adam Gordon ! After 
all, what is Adam Gordon to me? He has done me 
no harm, no evil " 

"And you can talk thus?" she said, wonderingly. 
"Look back over the past. What is your father's 
history, what is the wrong my father did to him ? 
They have not told me, no one will tell me, and 
even if you know, I do not want you to tell me. I 
will not hear it except from those who have 
a right to tell me . . . yet it must be terrible, 
terrible, when its very shadow is helping to spoil 
my life." 

"Spoil your life?" echoed John Aldrich, aghast. 
"Spoil your life? What has business chicanery to 
do with you?" 
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"That is all?" She looked at him searchingly. 
"That is all?" 

"On my word, that is all," he said. "All I know, 
all I have ever heard." 

Eunice's hands clasped and unclasped nervously. 

"Would the happening of that time serve to— to 
make a man's home — to make — If my mother 
were alive — would — my father's actions toward 
yours be such as to compel her to leave him — I 
am only putting a supposititious case to you — 
that is all," she went on, with feverish energy, 
"not because I am asking information you do not 
want to give. Was it so very awful?" 

John Aldrich looked at her as if her wits were 
wandering. 

"I was a boy of eight years old when it hap- 
pened," he said, "so my memory is dulled by my 
youth and the lapse of years. I have never heard 
of any other but a business difficulty. On this 
point I can assure you, at least." 

"I shall never know the solution," said Eunice. 
She stood still, then, and held out her hand to 
him. "We will say farewell now, Mr. Aldrich." 

"Now !" and there was a note of sadness in his 
voice. "And I am not to hear from you? 
Through Katharine, perhaps — only occasion- 
ally " 

"Katharine is my very dear friend," she an- 
swered, gravely. "She may speak of me to you— ■ 
she doubtless will. But under the circumstances— r 
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Your conscience would reproach you if this part- 
ing were not final." 

'Terhaps so," he said, ruefully, "but not very 
strongly, Miss Eunice." 

"Mine would," she made answer. "We are 
strangers, Mr. Aldrich." 

"I deny that," he said ; "we are not strangers." 
He took her hand, cold and trembling, and held 
it in his warm, strong clasp. "We are not 
strangers, and down deep at the bottom of your 
heart you know it, you are sure of it. Something 
outside of ourselves has drawn us together." He 
looked into her pale face, and his own was stern 
and grave. "God Himself, perhaps, who moves 
in strange ways, else — " He did not finish the 
sentence, he did not know where it would lead 
him. "I can say good-by to you here and now, 
confident that this is not our good-by, that we 
shall meet again and meet more happily. Until 
that time comes I can be content." 

Eunice paled as he finished, for his words 
opened a new source of speculation, his words com- 
pelled her to question her own heart. She was at- 
tracted by his manliness, had been attracted 
toward him from the first, and now to feel that 
this attraction was mutual, overwhelmed her* 
Coming so soon upon the excitement of the even- 
ing before, it found her unprepared. She looked 
at him so oddly that he was strangely moved. 

"All is in the hands of God," she said, gently, 
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"in the hands of God. More than that I can not 
say. I shall be glad to know that you are well 
and happy and successful, but I doubt/' she shook 
her bright head, "if ever I shall hear it from 
you. Circumstances " 

'There are influences in life which surmount 
all obstacles, even such paltry ones as circum- 
stances/' he said, warmly. "And now at your 
wish, and only because it is your wish, good-by." 
He shook hands with her, holding her fingers as 
if he could not let them go. "Good-by, and may 
God bless you." 

He raised his hat, and turned from her abruptly, 
while with heart far lighter than it had been, she 
kept on her way. He was the more confused of 
the two, for the state of indecision in which he 
found himself was one unusual to his frank na- 
ture. She, living in a whirl of unrest this last 
few hours, had drawn strength from his seeming 
confidence. She did not remember Gerald Wright 
— she had forgotten her promise to her father. 

And the way home did not seem long, although 
the walk from Bartlett to her house was a good 
mile and a half. She would drive in again that 
afternoon and see Father Lambert, telling him 
all. Her mother and sister would stay safely 
cared for, long enough to give her a chance to 
plan for their future at any rate. She herself 
would return to the eity with her father, and 
strive, by every means in her power, to effect a 
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reconciliation, or failing that, a compromise. She 
would try to make Adam Gordon see with her 
eyes, to feel that her sister was in no way responsi- 
ble for their mother's repudiation of him. All 
this she planned during that long walk home, and 
found the way too short. 

But God had His own way of arranging her 
affairs. 

There was no one visible in the hall when she 
entered. She had seen little of Mrs. Jenkins for 
the last three days, and attributed this to the fact 
that friendship for her mother, and a slight fear, 
perhaps, of what would happen in the event of that 
mother's appeal failing, had kept her in t^he back- 
ground. She paused a moment in the hall. She 
had almost regained her usual equanimity, her 
natural buoyancy — but the heavy depression which 
she had lost seemed waiting for her on her en- 
trance, pressing full force upon her. It was in 
the air of the house, she thought a little wearily. 
A low murmur fell upon her ears, the sound of 
voices, rising, falling, in steady cadence. Eunice 
listened. Sudden fear gripped her heart. She 
tore off her veil and coat, threw both across a 
chair in the hall, and ran quickly up the stairs. 

The sight that met her gaze verified that fear. 
The door of the "best" room stood wide open. 
Beside the bed knelt Father Lambert, her mother, 
and Mrs. Jenkins, — the little baby on the floor be* 
side them. One glance told Eunice all. Her 
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sacrifice, her struggle, her suffering had been in 
vain. The soul of her sister was passing away. 

She stole in softly and stood for an instant, the 
prayers for the dying sounding in her ears. She 
looked at the unconscious face, white and pinched 
upon its pillow. She had never seen death, but 
she knew that this was death. Without word or 
sign, without the lifting of an eyelash, without 
one indication of life, the girl was slipping away 
from them. Unconscious of their care, their sor- 
row or their tears, the young life was ebbing. Un- 
conscious of the mother who knelt with breaking 
heart beside her ; of the unknown sister, who had 
learned to love her; of the little baby, so soon 
to be motherless) who laughed and played so close 
to that pitiful death-bed ! The tragedy of it awed 
Eunice. She knelt, but her voice was too choked 
to make the responses — only Mrs. Jenkins was 
able to whisper them when Father Lambert, paus- 
ing, bent above the rigid form, listened an instant, 
and then began the prayers for the dead. A low 
moan broke from the mother's lips. She buried 
her face in the bedclothes, and unconsciousness 
came to her, mercifully rendering her oblivious to 
her sorrow for a little while. 

Father Lambert, finishing, rose, and stood look- 
ing down once more at the quiet face, his own face 
sad. It was a sorrowful ending to such a short 
life, he thought — the death of this waif cast upon 
Eunice Gordon's charity. Left to the mercy of 
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the night she must at once have perished. Even 
in the hospital at Bartlett she could never have 
had the care which had here been bestowed upon 
her. She had regained consciousness once — long 
enough to know he was a priest, at least, but no 
word passed her lips. He hoped that in her heart 
she had been able to make an act of contrition for 
what sins she might have committed. At least 
he had done all he could. 

Mrs. Jenkins lifted the limp body of her friend 
from the floor, and carried her into an adjoining 
room. As Eunice turned to follow, the priest put 
his hand on her arm. 

"What will you do now, child ?" he asked. "Y ou 
have consulted your father ?" 

"Yes," said Eunice. "My father is at Bartlett 
— neither of us dreamed of this. I thought she 
would get better. When Dr. Harris said he would 
call in Dr. Weldon I imagined it might be for an 
operation." 

"It came very suddenly/' said the priest. "Dr. 
Harris knew there was a change immediately. 
She would have rallied at the same hour if her 
life was to be spared. They told me you were 
thinking of sending her to Bartlett to-day. What 
a blessing you did not — she might have died on the 
road." 

"You think so, Father?" asked Eunice, wist- 
fully. 

"Yes, child. I am sure of it/* 
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"I have just come from St. Joseph's, where I 
went to see you. I need your advice badly." 

The priest, looking at her for the first time 
with interest, noticed the pallor of her counte- 
nance, and the shadows under her eyes. 

"You will have her buried from here?" 

"Oh, yes — and with as much respect as if it 
were I, myself " 

"My child " 

"Wait for me downstairs, Father, please. I 
must see how Mrs. Jenkins is making out, and if 
you have no other engagement, I have much to 
tell you." 

She joined him in a quarter of an hour, and her 
face bore traces of tears. Her mother's waking 
grief had been hard to bear, and Father Lambert 
shook his head. 

"It will be well when it is all over," he said; 
"this is too much for you." 

"Oh, no, Father — it is only natural," she said. 
"She is almost heartbroken, inconsolable. You 
must see her before you go and try to comfort her 
— only you can comfort her now, Father." 

And then, as she caught his perplexed, won- 
dering expression, the girl plunged into the 
strange recital. Father Lambert had heard many 
strange tales in his life, but he acknowledged that 
this was as strange as any. The girl's quiet self- 
possession persuaded him of the truth of every 
word. This humble woman Adam Gordon's wife 
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and Eunice Gordon's mother! This poor girl 
whom he had considered so fortunate amidst all 
her misfortune, Eunice Gordon's sister ! It would 
take him some time to get the matter clear in his 
mind. But as Eunice proceeded, one fact did be- 
come clear — he realized what she was suffering. 
She had elevated her father above all other men, 
deliberately closing her eyes to whatever of his 
faults might be apparent. And now, although she 
made excuses for him in the loyalty of her heart, 
that heart ached over him. She had found out 
his hardness— and if that hardness led him to 
such cruelty now, what had it led him to in the 
past? 

Eunice touched but lightly on her promise. 
When it came to putting it into words she could 
not bear to dwell on it even to Father Lambert, 
tried and trusted friend as he had proven himself. 
Besides, was her mental argument, later on, if 
her father spoke of it again, or tried to induce 
her to keep it — well, she could then seek his advice 
and abide by it. 

"Will you send him word?" asked Father Lam- 
bert, when the last word came slowly and falter- 
ingly from her lips. 

"I am depending on that as a last test," she 
said. "I shall not plead with him to come — do 
you know, Father Lambert, I feel that no matter 
what happens now I can never plead with him 
again? I shall write him, telling him the hour of 
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her burial, and where she is to be interred. And 
will yon send some one here — I suppose Mr. Yorke 
will take charge. She must have a Requiem 
Mass." 

"I'll take care of that part, and Yorke will see 
to the material end of it. Would it do any good 
if I called personally on your father?" 

Eunice looked dubious. 

"I'm afraid not — and it might annoy him still 
further if he thought I took any one into my con- 
fidence, even you. I do not want to vex him in 
any way, until — Well, perhaps God will bring 
about a change of heart when he hears of this." 

Later, when the arrangements were completed, 
she wrote to Adam Gordon. 

"Dear father," read the lines, "Jessie died at 
eleven o'clock this morning. She will be buried 
on Friday, from here, with a Requiem Mass at 
St. Joseph's. I wish you would come. I feel 
so very much alone without you." 
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Eunice Gordon had no thought of conse- 
quences in her meeting and parting with John 
Aldrich. She was entirely free from deceit, either 
of intent or deed, and her words to the young 
man meant no more than the meaning they con- 
veyed — she did not wish to antagonize her father 
further in any way, as she might, were he to see 
her in conversation with one whom he chose to 
regard as his enemy. 

But there was a third witness to that last good- 
by, no other than Adam Gordon himself. His 
keen eyes fastened on John Aldrich's earnest 
face read there the confirmation of his worst 
fears. 

"Just — in — time !" he said, and there was a note 
of triumph in his voice. "I took the thing just 
in time. I'm glad I saw Wright when I did, and 
that he gave me the warning — and as for you, my 
daughter — It would be a pretty how-do-you-do — 
that! Well, you'll marry Wright, and you'd 
marry him twice over before I'd consent to seeing 
you allied to one of the Aldriches. Consent!" 
He bit his lip savagely. "I'd keep you under lock 
and key for a year, until you'd marry any one to 
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escape from your prison. Oh, what a prospect, 
what a delightful prospect for old Adam Gordon ! 
To play father-in-law to John Aldrich!" He 
laughed — a little, bitter, mean, chuckling laugh, 
a laugh that indicated the crust that covered his 
soul. Yes, Adam Gordon loved his daughter. 
She was the one creature who believed in him, 
and he had striven to keep that belief alive by in- 
dulging her every whim, petting her, giving her 
everything her heart desired. He had wanted 
her to believe in him. He loved her. But he 
would never love her enough to permit her happi- 
ness to interfere with his plans, or come between 
him and his small revenge. 

"Not that Fm overfond of Gerald," he went 
on, mentally. "But he has made himself useful, 
and if he manages all right now — well, I must 
have him in the family to keep his mouth shut. 
I've given my word that John Aldrich shall be out 
of business before this time twelve months — and 
I generally keep my word. Wright is useful — 
particularly useful at present." 

He went into the somewhat pretentious hotel 
of which Bartlett was so proud, frowning, pulling 
at his iron-gray mustache, with eyes half -hidden 
under those drawn brows. He expected Gerald 
Wright and had gone out for a walk while await- 
ing him — Adam Gordon was too energetic to waste 
a moment. He could scarcely credit his eyes when 
he saw John Aldrich and his daughter Eunice- 
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from whom he had parted not an hour before in 
such distress — a half a block away from him. He 
kept himself well in the background. He was 
too used to equivocation not to see equivocation 
here, and he told himself with much bitterness 
that even Eunice could not be trusted. He would 
not admit the possibility of chance in this meet- 
ing, and although, as was his habit, he viewed it 
coolly, he was inwardly raging. The bitterest an- 
ger against his daughter suddenly took possession 
of him. Eunice had deceived him — Eunice ! Eu- 
nice had probably recounted that morning episode 
to her lover, and they had laughed over it to- 
gether ! She, too, like all the rest — the one being 
he had trusted . . . 

He smiled that sarcastic smile, reflecting the 
Tage in his heart. 

"She will find out," he said, with an ominous 
frown. "She will find out. I am not to be trifled 
with. She has promised, has given her word — she 
shall marry Wright as soon as we go back, if I 
have to move heaven and earth to bring her to 
my will." 

Eunice surely would not have recognized her 
father in this grim-looking man, the man who fol- 
lowed John Aldrich with hate in his small graV 
eyes. Poor Eunice, with her earnest petitions and 
prayers poured out day after day to the great 
Buler of hearts that He would change this heart, 
which had but the single fault — carelessness! 
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Poor Eunice, the one being on earth who loved 
him, cruel and bitter and crime-stained as he was, 
unscrupulous and unforgiving ! And even as that 
glance rested on the unconscious John Aldrich, 
John Aldrich was thinking of him — thinking of 
him in a strangely softened mood. 

"After all there must bfe some good in the old 
curmudgeon," he. was telling himself. "His 
daughter has a certain influence, surely, and it is 
a good influence. She is so simple, so natural, so 
genuine. Could it be possible that — that he has 
changed — could it be possible that he would really 
wish to make amends? ... I doubt, I very much 
doubt . . . And yet . . . " 

So on and on went his thoughts, long after he 
had left Adam Gordon, mean and narrow-minded, 
behind him, long after Adam Gordon had stood 
at the door of the hotel, watching him until he 
disappeared, long after Adam Gordon and Gerald 
Wright had met and engaged in earnest conference 
in Adam Gordon's rooms. 

And when the last was over, Gerald Wright, a 
peculiar expression on his face, looked with an 
evil smile into Adam Gordon's eyes. 

"And in return for this favor," he began, "I 
am to receive a reward — of course?" 

"A reward, of course," echoed Adam Gordon. 
"And I am fully aware beforehand what reward 
you will ask." 

Gerald Wright laughed. 
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"You may be aware of it, but it is not in your 
power to grant it." 

"It is in my power to grant it." 
"The girl dislikes me." 

"She may dislike you — but she will marry you, 
nevertheless." 

"And you think to force Eunice Gordon into 
such a marriage ? This is the twentieth century — 
and she is your own daughter in some things. She 
will never consent." 

"What if I tell you that she has already con- 
sented?" 

Wright sprang to his feet. 

"Do you know what you are saying? Eunice 
has already consented " 

"To marry you when I say the word." 

"Impossible !" 

"Fulfil your part and come to me. I will prove 
to you that I am not speaking of impossibilities." 

"You may think so, now. Eunice herself would 
have to assure me of it before I could even credit 
it. I must hear that she has so promised from the 
girl's own lips." He looked at him, smiling oddly 
"I'm paying the price, Adam Gordon." 

"You may not be any more successful than you 
were before," said Adam Gordon. 

"I shall try to be with such a reward in pros- 
pect." 

"She is coming back to the city with me on 
Saturday. I intend to sell the house here as soon 
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as I can get a purchaser — we shall never return to 
this part of the country again. Go to see her, ask 
her for yourself. The sooner you know your fate, 
the better." 

"You mean I can go to her now?" 

"If you choose. But you are impetuous. The 
girl will probably be carried away by such strenu- 
ous wooing." 

Gerald Wright ignored the sarcasm in his tones. 

"You need not tell me she promised will- 
ingly " 

"And if not ? Does that make the promise less 
desirable ?' 
"To me, no. Yet you say you love her." 
"Ah! So do you." 

"But do you? Be honest, Adam Gordon. Do 
you really care for Eunice as much as she believes 
—as much as she loves you?" 

"I am very fond of her," said Adam Gordon. 
"But I would see her dead before I would permit 
her to have anything to do with John Aldrich." 

"And you fear " 

"Nothing, now. I have put aside any cause for 
fear. Eunice has given me her word to marry 
you. She is conscientious — too much so. I shall 
find means of putting on pressure if I find her 
inclined to rebel. The means are in my hands. 
After she is your wife things will shape them- 
selves, and you will both be very happy, for I know 
that duty will be the paramount consideration with 
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her. In return I expect you to treat her kindly 
and considerately; she will have all the money she 
cares to spend, and she may spend it as she likes 
without interference. Probably, if there are any 
children, she will be exceedingly content — she is 
that kind of a girl. For yourself, well you have 
some money. You're not so rich, however, that 
Eunice's bank account and expectations will not 
be worth something to you, besides being a partner 
in such an old-established business as Adam Gor- 
don's." 

Gerald Wright shrugged his shoulders. 

"One could scarcely believe you to be her father, 
listening to you," he said. "It seems impossible." 

"I am only doing what every prudent father 
should do," said Adam Gordon. "Providing for 
my daughter's future." 

"The sooner I fulfil my part of this contract, 
then, the better." 

"For yourself." 

"I shall start this evening. You shall not hear 
from me again until things are settled. Do you 
think Eunice would care to see me?" 

"No, I don't," was the blunt response. "I'm 
not saying she's going to fall into your arms with 
joy over this. You'll bear that in mind. How- 4 
ever, it will be as well if she knows that you know; 
it will set her at ease." He smiled. There was a 
knock. Gerald Wright rose from the table, and 
approached the door, opening it to admit a clerk, 
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who had brought up Eunice's note. The father 
read it over several times. Then he looked at the 
messenger. 

"You can say there is no answer," he said. 
"Well, she's dead," he remarked to Wright, as 
soon as the clerk had left. 

"Who?" questioned Wright, startled. 

"That girl Eunice took in two weeks ago. Just 
died. Glad I got out of the house this morning. 
I won't go back to it. There is an excuse for you 
— you tell Eunice that, will you? Tell her to 
draw on me for any amount, but I am too busy 
just now to go to her, and she'll doubtless get 
along very well without me." 

"Dead!" exclaimed Gerald Wright under his 
breath. "Dead? Well, I knew she would die — 
from the moment I saw her I knew she would 
die " 

"You needn't look so pleased over it," said 
Adam Gordon, testily. "She never harmed 
you." 

An alarmed expression flashed for an instant 
across Gerald Wright's face, vanishing, however, 
almost as it came. 

"I don't know about that," he said, with a twist 
of his lip. "It was through her that Eunice first 
met John Aldrich. And there were so many 
chalices of her meeting John Aldrich before that — 
through the Carvers, and during his flying trip? 
here — that to become acquainted with him under 
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such circumstances — Well, it seems now as if 
I owed the woman a little hard feeling." 

He spoke carelessly, nonchalantly. Adam Gor- 
don heard or saw nothing strange in voice or 
words. Yet he finished only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. A peculiar change came over him as he 
was speaking — he 'grew white, his hands trembled. 
He nodded now, and left the room a little hur- 
riedly, for he did not want Adam Gordon to notice 
anything. It was several moments before his face 
regained its color. He shook himself impatiently. 

"I thought I was through with conscience," he 
muttered, in disgust. "Pretty late in the day to 
have qualms now — I suppose I could call that a 
qualm. A sickening one, too. Well! It won't 
happen again. I've burned my bridges behind me 
— all is over now, forever. I have nothing to 
fear — I am safe, safe. And a change of scene will 
benefit me." 

He smiled in a satirical manner at his own 
words. 

* * * * ♦ 

An hour later, standing on the broad stone 
porch of the Gordon house, he was speaking to 
Eunice. 

"I do not wish to go in," he said, in response 
to her request, "you know my antipathy, Eunice, 
and she has already caused me some unhappy 
moments. It is not good to have old wounds re- 
opened without cause. I am leaving on a busi- 
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ness trip in a short while, so I will not see y*tx 
again until after your return to the city. Need 
I tell you," his voice lowering in tender fashion, 
"that the information your father conveyed to 
me a little while ago has made me the happiest 
man on earth? Oh, Eunice, if you knew how I 
have longed for this happy hour, and despaired of 
ever realizing it " 

She stood, proud and reserved, her hand rest- 
ing on the porch pillar. 

"I shall talk that over with you later," she said, 
briefly. "There is much to be said that my father 
has not mentioned to you^I know, but which I 
shall. There must be a complete understand- 
ing " 

"Your word is pledged, Eunice? Tell me the 
truth." 

She evaded the question. 

"We will talk it over — later," she repeated, 
in a hard, cold voice, that somehow reminded 
him of Adam Gordon's own. "I am not in a 
state of mind to talk or listen now. You say 
my father sent you here? He received my note, 
then?" 

"Yes," said Gerald Wright. "He told me to 
tell you to call on him for anything you may need, 
but " 

"But?" as he hesitated. 

"He is very busy — and will be busy until Satur- 
day." 
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Her lips were pressed together, her face grew 
colder. 

"That is all? He said no more than that?" 
"Just that. But he is busy, Eunice. He 
has " 

"Never mind," she interrupted. "My father 
has made his own excuse. That is sufficient. And 
I am much occupied at present, too." 

"You never found the girl's relatives?" went on 
Gerald Wright, carelessly. 

"Yes," said Eunice, "we did — her mother, her 
father, her sister." 

"Father and sister !" he echoed. "And her hus- 
band " 

"Oh, no — but we shall find him in time, too. He 
is either a very bad or a very unfortunate man. Or 
else he is dead. I hope he is dead— I do not like 
to believe evil of people." 

The uselessness of it all swept over her and she 
turned away. The pity of it filled her heart. To 
die without a word, without a single word to clear 
herself, to raise the mystery from her life and from 
that of her child! Only the presence of Oerald 
Wright kept the tears in check, for Eunice was 
nervous and unstrung. Her father's blunt refusal 
to come to her — it was that — had been the final 
blow. 

"I hope, if he is living, that he may be found," 
said Gerald Wright in a low voice. 

"There is no doubt — I shall make it my own 
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affair. For the child's sake I shall leave no stone 
unturned to discover him." 

"A good idea," said Gerald Wright, "and you 
will let me help you, too, Eunice ?" 

"Perhaps," she answered. "But now good-by, 
Mr. Wright. A pleasant trip to you, even if it 
is only a business trip." 

"Twice you have given me that cold title," he 
interrupted reproachfully. "Eunice, God knows 
what may happen before we meet again. Let me 
have with me while I am gone a pleasanter 
memory than your coldness. I'm not a good fel- 
low," he reached over and took her hand, "I haven't 
any one to care whether I'm good or not. At least 
let me feel that I've got my foot on the ladder any- 
how, and that you will not push me off the lowest 
rung." 

"The right kind of man needs no help on that 
ladder," said Eunice, gravely. "And needs none 
to approve, either, if his conscience does so. No, 
no — I am not a believer in words — deeds are the 
test of earnestness, and only through them are we 
proven." 

"There is such a thing as useless endeavor, mis- 
placed zeal, deeds done without approval— oh, you 
do not know, or sympathize ! How can you ?" He 
held her hand still, in spite of her effort to with- 
draw it, and looked with sudden passionate ear- 
nestness into her face. "Give me hope. Let me 
feel that when you and I join our lives together, 
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I will leave behind me all the pa6t, with its er- 
rors, its faults, and its sins. Yes, Eunice, if you 
will help me, I shall do better, be better " 

"Mr. Wright," said Eunice — she had dropped 
altogether the use of his first name, even this, 
familiar as she was with him, savoring too much 
of encouragement, "when I see you again we shall 
talk over the event which led to the promise which 
I gave my father. I shall explain it fully to you. 
I do not understand my father's motive — I can 
not believe he means to keep me to that promise. 
You see how frank I am with you — I am not de- 
ceiving you. I shall tell you all, and you perhaps 
will see as I do " 

"It would have to be a potent reason indeed 
that would keep me from claiming the hand I 
have so unexpectedly won," said Gerald Wright 
with a smile. "I shall not be so disagreeable a 
husband, Eunice. Perhaps far more agreeable 
than — let us say — John Aldrich." 

"John Aldrich! What do you mean?" 

"You do not know then, you are not aware, 
that it would greatly bolster up the family for- 
tunes of the Aldriches if they were oast in with 
the more successful Gordons T* 

Eunice wrenched her hand from his grasp. 

"Oh, go!" she exclaimed. "Go quickly, before 
I show you how utterly I despise you !" 

"Eunice " 

"You will tell me nothing, nothing, nothing ! I 
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refuse to listen. Before anything else, Mr. Wright, 
yon must learn to be a man, and men do not 
malign each other without reason." 

She turned without look or word, shook off the 
hand he placed on her arm, and went into the 
house. Blinded by the jealousy which John Al- 
drich's name evoked, Gerald Wright stood staring 
after her. Then, muttering under his breath, he, 
too, went away. 
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JOHN ALDRIOH HBAK8 BAD NEWS 

The unfortunate girl, for whose life such a 
brave fight had been made, was laid in the quiet 
graveyard at the back of St. Joseph's church. 
Eunice and her mother were the chief mourners, 
and Eunice, resolved to carry out the law of justice 
as she understood it to the very last letter, had 
given orders for the erecting of a beautiful head- 
stone, and had, herself, inscribed the inscription 
which was to be upon it. 

To the memory of 
Jessie, 

Youngest daughter of Adam and Elizabeth Gordon 
Wife of 
Herbert Cartwright 
Aged Twenty Years 
Bequiescat in pace. 

And those who read these lines were much per- 
plexed for many days. 

Neither Katharine Carver nor John Aldrich 
went to the churchyard, though both attended the 
Bequiem Mass. The young man knew that it was 
Eunice's wish not to meet him again, and he, in- 
deed, felt no desire to intrude on her until he 
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could do so before all the world — until he could 
look her father confidently in the face, their dif- 
ficulties overcome. He meant, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to visit his own father and mother, lay 
the entire matter before them, and abide by their 
decision. Although he knew well enough that 
there was neither unjust rancor nor prejudice in 
either heart, he felt, after Eunice's words to him, 
that he must go deeper with them into the matter 
of Adam Gordon than he had ever gone, that an 
explanation of his position was but their right. 

He noted — as he noted her every action when 
near her — Eunice's solicitude for the little, heav- 
ily-veiled woman beside her, and it mystified him, 
for he had no clue to its origin. More than once, 
too, he caught the swift, searching glance she gave 
about the church. She was not looking at him or 
for him, her eyes rested upon him unseeingly — 
and again he was puzzled at the expression of sad- 
ness that settled like a veil over her pale face. 
He wondered for whom she was searching — surely 
not Gerald Wright. . . . The thought struck him, 
barbed with jealousy, and he instantly repudiated 
it. When the Mass was over, and the casket lifted 
to be carried out, Eunice, standing in her pew, 
gave another searching glance from aisle to door, 
her lips parted half-expectantly. And again she 
seemed disappointed. 

She was — for she sought to catch a glimpse of 
her father's face. She had hoped that he would 
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relent, that the days between would cure him of 
his hostility against one who had never harmed 
him, his helpless child. His failure to put in an 
appearance wrung her heart — and yet she would 
not give up hope. She was clinging to hope still 
— her father so seldom entered church, and then 
only at her ardent solicitation. Perhaps he had 
not cared to enter now, but would be awaiting 
them outside. It could not be possible — his con- 
science would not allow him to have what had 
been his own flesh and blood put away forever with- 
out this last token of respect and kinship. 

She was struggling, poor girl, with all her 
strength, to keep her belief in him intact, to pre- 
serve her love for him in its freshness and in- 
tensity. She seemed to have encountered some evil 
spirit in her father's body — an evil spirit which 
only her affection could exorcise. She prayed with 
all her heart that this affection might be as it had 
ever been, earnest, true, a part of her life. 

With passionate anguish the mother clung to 
her now as the earth descended upon that form 
once the living tenement of as true a soul as ever 
breathed. They would never know how true — the 
secret of her short and sorrowful life was buried 
with her. They might — and did — trace the origin 
of its sadness, but her own lips could not convey 
to them the story of her pain. Perhaps it was as 
well. Father Lambert, remembering the story he 
had heard, said the prayers with more than his 
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ordinary fervor. Eunice, unstrung by the solemni- 
ty of it all, as well as the sense of bereavement 
that had fallen upon her, put her arm tenderly 
about her mother, and drew her close, unmindful 
of the curious glances bestowed upon her. She 
had forgotten that on the morrow they were to 
separate — that on the morrow she was to go back 
to a winter of pleasure and gayety and enter- 
tainment, while her mother returned to the ob- 
scure existence she had always known. But the 
mother had so willed it. She would accept noth- 
ing from Eunice save the bare pittance that would 
keep Jessie's babe from want. And this, to Eu- 
nice, seemed so frightfully small, that she was 
worried and troubled because of it. All to no 
purpose, however. The Gordon house was to be 
closed as usual. Already the servants were at 
work swathing the furniture in its winter cover- 
ing, and in a few hours at best Eunice would 
have left it all behind her. A sad memory— one 
that most would have been glad to leave behind 
— the memory of her unbidden guest, the discov- 
ery of her mother, and her father's cruelty, all. 
And she would go forth to take up another life, 
as different from the quiet one she had led here as 
night from day, for in the city she was the head 
of her father's household and he expected her to 
maintain its dignity. 

Oh, but she would not forget — she could never 
forget! For that father's sake, and because he 
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wished it, she would go on with the comedy for a 
while, even though her whole soul shrank from the 
ordeal. It was her duty, as her mother pointed 
out, and as she herself realized — her duty to one 
who had fulfilled every duty toward her. 

"I've put some part of me away with my sister/' 
she said to her mother, after it was over. "There 
is some part of me buried in her grave. I have 
no right to ask to be exempt from the lot of human 
beings — no right to ask that my days go on with- 
out care and worry or the burden of the years 
pressing heavily. Still/' and she smiled a little 
sorrowfully, "I would rather it had come in any 
way than this/' 

She said these words to her mother in the silent, 
quiet house that night, when the desolation of the 
empty guest chamber seemed to weigh upon them 
with a newer, fresher sense of sorrow. The mother 
looked at her. 

"My dear child, that is the way with us all — 
our present affliction seems the one we are least 
able to endure. Yet what is yours — to — to — what 
mine was? Or Jessie's?" 

"Nothing," confessed Eunice, after a moment. 
She could not bear to look just then into her 
mother's grief-stricken face, but took her 
hand and fondled it gently. "Mother," she 
pursued, "think — search your heart. Is there 
no way?" 

The mother bent her head. 
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"Yes," she said, "there is one way, and only 
one." 

Eunice drew her breath sharply through sud- 
denly parted lips. 
"Mother " 

"When he knows disappointment, keen and bit- 
ter; when he is weak and ill and alone; when 
prosperity forsakes him; when he acknowledges 
the hand of God upon him ; when he turns to the 
religion he has forgotten — then, when he is ut- 
terly alone, utterly miserable, utterly dependent 
upon others, I will go to him . . . if he wants 
me." 

Eunice stared before her with curved brows. 
She was silent a long while. 

"It is in the hands of Him who moveth all 
things to His will," she breathed. 

And more than that neither said upon the sub- 
ject, but drifted off to other things. Much passed 
between mother and daughter in that hour to weld 
their new-found relationship, and the mother, with 
her life behind her, thanked God who had kept the 
girl so true amid all the pleasures the world of- 
fered. As for Eunice, the traits of her character, 
dormant hitherto, decision, power, and a fine sense 
of reasoning, were now keenly on the alert, never 
to sleep again. 

She had carefully thought out that promise 
given to her father in a moment of such distress 
— given voluntarily. She would have promised 
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any or everything at that crisis to keep her mother 
and sister under shelter, and to give the latter a 
chance for life. The keeping of that promise de- 
pended upon the future, and Gerald Wright's last 
words had made that future a dubious possibility. 
It was her father on whom she depended now — 
who must see the folly of that promise, and who 
would release her from it once his sober, sane self 
had a chance to assert itself. And again her heart 
throbbed joyfully in anticipation of the pleasure 
of that day. She had not given, could not give 
up her belief in the father she loved. 

She found her time too much occupied to pay 
her promised visit to Mrs. Carver, but she sent 
her a hurried note, promising to write her later 
from the city. This was followed by a second 
note to Mary Phillips, apprising her of the death 
of the victim of the storm, thanking her for the 
promise she had given to look after her, and also 
telling her that circumstances had transpired 
which would make any supervision of the care 
given to the baby unnecessary — that she had found 
the child's relatives. Later Mary Phillips and 
Katharine Carver discussed the strangeness of her 
conduct, her great distress at the girl's death, the 
air of suppressed excitement breathing even in the 
hurried notes she sent them. There was some talk 
among those who had seen the plain and beautiful 
headstone erected the day following the interment, 
and read its inscription. No one had a clue to the 
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mystery but the little black-robed woman in the 
cottage above the Fork, as it was called, and 
Father Lambert. A mystery it remained for some 
months. 

Meanwhile John Aldrich was preparing for a 
busy season. He had received several messages and 
letters of importance from his manager at the fac- 
tory. Biding down to Katherine to bid her 
good-by, as he intended taking the earliest train 
from Bartlett in the morning, he passed the Gor- 
don house, shuttered and locked, and drew rein a 
moment to contemplate it. It gave him a feeling of 
depression. Who knew if he would ever see that 
smiling girl-face again? This depression weighed 
upon him during his entire visit, so that the con- 
versation between his cousin and Mary Phillips fell 
on heedless ears. He listened idly, and after a short 
stay rose and said good-by to both, and then bade 
his little godchild accompany him to the gate. 

"You're sure you've told me everything you want 
me to send you from the city ?" he asked, laughing 
indulgently at the child's extravagant demands. 

"Only be sure to tell Eunice that I send her my 
love," said Rose. "Don't forget that, Cousin 
John.' 5 

"No, I won't forget that," he answered, gravely. 
"If I see her I shall tell her, Rose." 

He took a different road homeward to avoid 
passing the Gordons' deserted house. When he 
reached the hotel there was a dispatch awaiting 
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him. Tearing it open, its first reading sent him 
to the window with a white countenance — he could 
scarcely credit his senses. But the words stared up 
at him with startling distinctness in the light that 
streamed in from the setting sun. 

"Factory ablaze. Come at once. Merri- 
weather." 

***** 

John Aldrich could hardly tell how he spent the 
next hour, looking up time tables, telephoning in- 
structions to his office in the city, wiring here and 
there with a helpless sense of impotence. He 
tossed on a bed of restlessness all night* and rose 
unrefreshed. He took what belongings he would 
need immediately, and crammed them into a 
small bag, his mind on Merriweather. He could 
trust him neither to exaggerate nor underrate, 
still, that startling telegram seemed to promise 
further disaster than appeared on its surface. 

Merriweather stood at the station when at last 
the long hours had moved by and brought him to 
the scene of disaster. Merriweather's impassive 
face said little, but the grip of his big hand spoke 
volumes. The factory had been burned to its 
foundations, he told the young man briefly. The 
safes containing the advance orders and the rec- 
ords were buried under the ruins, but Merri- 
weather knew their exact location, and by the mor- 
row hoped to set men to work digging them out. 
They had been on full time for a week, and there 
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were a hundred new men coming in the following 
Monday morning. John Aldrich knew all this, 
but reserved comment or inquiry until they were 
closeted in Merriweather's own front parlor with 
the doors closed. 

"There's something in the wind, old man," he 
said; "what is it?" 

"Same as three months ago," said Merri- 
weather, briefly. "Only this time they've suc- 
ceeded." 

"You mean it was set afire?" 

"Yes." 

"Umph!" John Aldrich took a few restless 
turns about the room, his hands in his pocket. 
"Have you decided on any plan yet?" 

"Give up ?" asked Merriweather, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

"Give up!" John Aldrich threw his shoulders 
back. "Give up for a little thing like a fire? It's 
a bad time, Merry, but we'll weather it." He 
laughed a little, for the phrase was one often 
used between them. Merriweather smiled in 
response. 

"We will — and let me tell you how. I've been 
a bit suspicious for the last month or so — or, in 
fact, I've been taking precautions since that old 
attempt, and I hired Jerry's yard in case of an 
emergency. Every time Dalton pulled a load he 
dropped half of it there, so as not to excite sus- 
picions or talk among the other men. Dalton's one 
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of ourselves. There's a nice little pile at Jerry**. 

Then there's the six new machines " 

John Aldrich groaned. 

"Good heavens ! They're gone, too ! I'd forgot- 
ten about the machines, Merry. It will take three 
months at least to replace them " 

Merriweather winked. 

"I asked Doc Staunton to get an option on the 
old schoolhouse before the machines arrived/' he 
said. "I was reading the signs then — that was 
just about when old Tough-as-nails tried to buy 
us out. We weren't so busy, and it gave some 
of the men a week or two moving them up 
at night, and a few others lots of fun assembling 
them." 

"Then you mean that the machines are in the 
schoolhouse — " began John Aldrich, slowly, 
scarcely able to believe his ears at this good for- 
tune. 

"Set up and ready for business — though I 
wouldn't risk putting more than one upstairs. 
That old house would scarcely pass the factory laws 
just at present, but it will do temporarily mighty 
nicely." 

"Fine, fine!" cried John Aldrich, realizing to 
the full what this shrewd move on the part of 
Merriweather meant 

"B. & A. telephoned this afternoon that they'd 
take up our orders or do anything they could for 
us. I 'phoned back I'd have to consult you." 
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"I know B. ft A. I think Gordon is backing 
them." 

"I believe Gordon is the B. ft A. As for that 
fellow Cartwright — McPherson told me he's be- 
ing sent down on a tour of inspection. McPher- 
son is hot about it — if Cartwright comes, hell re- 
sign. And I think we could use McPherson." 

"Where has Cartwright been?" 

"Over the country — buying here and there. 
None of the men could work under him. Outside 
they like him, but indoors he's a driver." 

John Aldrich paused in his ceaseless pacing of 
the floor. 

"Let us take a walk down as far as what's left 
of it," he said. "It will break the silent partner's 
heart if we don't pick up. Come on. Well go 
that far, and in the meantime talk over our plans." 

"Lef s 'phone to McPherson. I have his house 
number." 

"If you say so." He waited while Merriweather 
went to the telephone, returning thence in a dis- 
satisfied frame of mind. 

"False alarm!" he said. "Cartwright was on 
only for a few hours. He's been placed somewhere 
else. McPherson will stay where he is." 

"What sort is this Cartwright?" asked John 
Aldrich, as they walked side by side down the 
street. 

"Oh, a society man," said Merriweather, with a 
little disgust in his tones. "One of those big, 
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handsome, blond fellows that cut such a dash with 
the ladies. You may have met him without know- 
ing him." 

"Cartwright, Cartwright !" mused John Aldrich. 
"Familiar name. That fellow I met with Miss 
Gordon— Wright. Sure enough, Wright ... a 
big, blond fellow. A mighty familiar face, his. 
I remember asking him if I hadn't met him before. 
Gordon's intimate, too! I wonder . . . Merri- 
weather, old man," he spoke aloud now, "you've 
got to do something for me. Find out from Mc- 
Pherson when Cartwright came, or if he came at 
all, and when he went home. But try not to raise 
any suspicions in his mind." 

"Oh, that will be easy — McPherson knows I'm 
interested. I think, too, he's got the B. & A. peo- 
ple scared that hell quit — at least I understand as 
much from the way he talks. They'd lose a good 
man if they lost McPherson." 

"Well, you find out for me," said John Aldrich, 
a little curtly. "I don't want to misjudge the 
fellow or old Gordon, either, but . . .* 
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LITTLE JENNY WREN 



Eunice had nothing to complain of in her 
father's conduct. He was tenderly solicitous of 
her comfort from the moment he met her to escort 
her to the station. He ignored her pale face, her 
reserved demeanor, and was, in fact, so like the 
father who had been to her a type of all things 
ideal and manly, that her heart ached more sadly 



She could not bring herself to speak without 
tears of what had passed, and tears would only 
hurt her cause, not help it. He strenuously 
avoided even the slightest allusion to it. And 
Eunice was sad with the parting which had just 
taken place. Her mother had clung to her, cov- 
ering her face with kisses, and if she had not had 
Jessie's boy to console her, the girl felt that her 
heart would break. But she knew that the care 
of the lusty little fellow would serve to distract 
her — would take up much of her time, preventing 
her from brooding over her loss. 

The girl had gathered all particulars that she 
could from her mother. The location of the 
school in which Jessie had taught, the address of 
the house where she had boarded, the names of 
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her acquaintances and friends — though of these 
the mother could impart only the most meager de- 
tails (of some she had only heard the given names) 
— the date of her visit home. She probed her 
mother's memory with questions, striving to elicit 
even a vague description of the husband who had 
vanished so mysteriously. 

"Very fair . . . handsome . . . blue-eyed 
. . . aristocratic . . ." that was all Eunice 
could glean from this source, and they could 
scarcely be called clues — nevertheless she realized 
that they might help her in her search. 

"I shall write to you every day," she said at 
parting, "and keep you in touch with all that I 
am doing. I will be back in the spring as early as 
I can come, at any rate, mother, and we will be 
together for a long and happy summer, with poor 
Jessie's secret a secret no longer." 

"Now that I have found you I can not bear to 
let you go away — I feel doubly alone," said the 
mother. ' 

"I, too, shall count the days," said Eunice, her 
heart yearning to remain. But both realized that 
this could not be, that to further their interests 
it was best for her to go. 

And after the first week in the city the old 
regime was established. Her father went off to 
business every day. There were dinners for cer- 
tain of his business friends; theater parties with 
little suppers afterward. There were dressmak- 
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ers and milliners to see, and shopping to be done, 
and calls to be made, and people to be pleased, as 
it had always been since Eunice had taken on her 
shoulders the burden of entertaining, proving, in 
social circles, her father's ablest business ally. Not 
one word, amid this busy life, did he speak of the 
past or of the future. But he coupled his daugh- 
ter's name with Gerald Wright's, and erelong 
their engagement came to be looked upon as an 
existing fact. Eunice heard and knew the origin 
of these rumors, going on her way impassively 
with a countenance that hid the thoughts of her 
mind. 

But she had not forgotten her purpose. 

Her first action had been to find Jessie's parish 
church, in which the marriage ceremony had been 
performed. Here she had a long talk with the 
pastor, who, of course, had no recollection of a 
couple married two years before, but got out the 
register, and together they went over it. Eunice's 
heart bounded with joy as their careful search 
revealed that which they sought. There lay the 
simple lines that meant so much to her and to her 
mother, and above all to the little motherless baby. 
Jessie Joyce, as she had always thought her name 
to be, and Herbert Cartwright, age, birthplace, 
parents' names — all the data necessary. With a 
feeling of happiness, Eunice received a copy of 
this record from Father Donovan. Here at least 
was a step in the right direction — the first, and to 
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her the most important one. She wrote a long 
letter to her mother that night. 

She had little success at the school. There had 
been a change of principals, and there were few of 
the old teachers left. There was as little success 
at the boarding-house. Two years — so short a 
space of time ! — bring mighty changes or none at 
all. The house itself had passed into other hands, 
and there were none left to remember a Miss Joyce. 
After that Eunice found herself confronted by a 
blank wall. She must call in skilled assistance — 
of herself she could do nothing further. 

She might look up the school records, they told 
her, and try to find out who had been appointed to 
teach at the same time as Miss Joyce. This was 
a chance, but even this possibility did not relieve 
her anxiety. She was anxious and troubled, indeed, 
at the close of a long and fruitless day's endeavor, 
but she knew that she dared not entertain the feel- 
ing, for there were a dozen people invited to din- 
ner that evening. She was to outdo herself, her 
father had informed her, as there was an im- 
portant business transaction on hand — so im- 
portant that he himself had suggested certain 
elaborate arrangements for the meal. 

When Eunice reached home, a new gown had 
arrived, and the assistant whom Eunice particu- 
larly favored was there to make any necessary 
changes. She was one of Eunice's special prote- 
gees from the winter previous, when she had been 
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stricken helpless with illness, due principally to 
overwork, and Adam Gordon's daughter had gone 
immediately to her assistance. It was easy to take 
an interest in and promise steady employment to 
any one whom Miss Gordon liked so much, Mme. 
Blanco informed her, so that little " Jenny Wren" 
had no fear for the future when sickness laid her 
low. She had never forgotten that kindness, al- 
though she could not hope to be able to repay it 
It delighted Eunice to have her come in the even- 
ing and remain overnight — afEording her, poor 
child, a glimpse of comfort and pleasure, which 
did a great deal to lighten the round of weary days 
that one fatherless and motherless and almost 
homeless must know. In return she gave Eunice 
much insight into the lives of those who sur- 
rounded her. 

To-night Eunice was in no mood for conversa- 
tion, and Jenny Wren — Eunice's pet name for her 
— went about her duties in a grave and solemn 
manner and spoke only when she found it neces- 
sary. The pretty gown of soft white silk with its 
pink embroideries fitted beautifully, and Jenny 
Wren hooked and smoothed it out with great sat- 
isfaction, the ready needle at hand to make any 
change Miss Eunice might desire. But Eunice had 
no suggestions to make. That white with its pale 
pink reminded one of Eunice's softly-tinted self, 
thought Jenny Wren, who was an artist in color 
combinations. 
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"Do you know any one named Jessie ?" asked the 
grave-eyed girl at last, standing off to judge of 
an effect, her dark head turned on one side. "Be- 
cause, you know — just a second, Miss Eunice, 
please, let me catch up that ribbon — you've called 
me Jessie three times to-night." 

"Have I?" asked Eunice, absently. "I know no 
one named Jessie — now. I did at one time. Per- 
haps my thoughts are full of her." 

"Jessie — it is a pretty name," said little Jenny 
Wren. "I once knew a girl called Jessie — I won- 
der where she is now? She was not unlike you 
in some things, Miss Eunice. I don't mean in 
looks — she was quite dark — yet Jessie Joyce was 
one of the sweetest — Finished, at last, Miss 
Eunice! And it is perfect! Madam will be so 
pleased !" 

Eunice was staring at her. 

"You said — what name was that? Jessie — ? 
Jenny Wren, do you know what you are saying? 
Jessie whom?" 

"Jessie Joyce— or Jessie Cartwright. She mar- 
ried — I was in church when she married. She 
was so pretty, so happy! I never saw her after 
that — her husband wouldn't allow her to keep up 
her old acquaintances — we weren't stylish enough, 
I suppose." 

"Will you tell me all you know about this partic- 
ular girl?" asked Eunice, so quietly and so pa- 
tiently that she surprised herself. She had passed 
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through so much excitement that she felt nothing 
on earth had power to move her now. A warm 
wave swept over her from head to foot, yet it left 
her calm and cool. 

"My cousin taught with her," said little Jenny 
Wren, seeing nothing unusual in the question or 
in Eunice's behavior, "and when it came time for 
her to marry she asked me to make her wedding- 
dress." 

"You made Jessie's wedding-dress ?" 

"I made Jessie Joyce's wedding-dress — but of 
course it can't be the Jessie you know " 

"But I am searching everywhere for a trace of 
Jessie Joyce or Jessie Cartwright," said Eunice, 
in the same quiet tone, "although it does not seem 
possible that all I want to know about her is to be 
found inside your little dark head, Jenny Wren. 
She taught at school No. — ; boarded in 87th 
Street with a Mrs. Kelso, married, in St. Mary's 
Church, a man named Herbert Cartwright." 

"It is the same. She taught at School No. — 
with Adeline. Adeline has since been transferred 
to School No. — ," said Jenny Wren, a little won- 
deringly; "the very same. What can you have to 
do with her, Miss Eunice?" 

"How long since you saw her?" 

"Nearly two years. I had to remark your call- 
ing me by the name, because I was talking to my 
cousin about her only last night. Adeline said she 
knew that she was very unhappy. Her husband 
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was seldom at home — used to go away on long 
trips and leave her, while he was so averse to her 
making friends or meeting strangers that she was 
practically a recluse. There was a baby, too." 

"Her husband !" reiterated Eunice. "You knew 
her husband? He is not dead . . . Do you know 
where they lived ?" 

"Adeline did not tell me. Shall I ask her?" 

Eunice smiled. 

"I must see her myself, Jenny — it is a matter of 
very, very great importance to me. Poor Jessie's 
husband!" she sighed. "Well, at least, we shall 
solve the mystery. Jessie's name and that of her 
little one shall be freed from blemish, and after 
that . . . Well, after that there is nothing. He 
may claim the child ... it would break my 
mother's heart. Unconsciously, although she does 
not realize it, the child is creeping into Jessie's 
place ..." 

Jenny Wren stood by silently. She knew that 
Eunice was distressed, saw her worried expression, 
but could find nothing to say of sympathy or con- 
solation, since she did not know the source of her 
anxiety. 

. "You can run down to Mrs. Jenkins, now, 
Jenny," said Eunice. "I'm sure I've troubled you 
long enough." She recovered herself by an effort. 
"Lucky little Jenny, to go down to talk to one 
whom you really care for, and say what you please, 
while I — " She smiled a little. "I don't give a 
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snap of my fingers for the ones I have to meet. 
Much rather would I stay with you and hear all 
about poor Jessie Cartwright. This is a secret be- 
tween us," she added. "Do not speak of it to any 
one except to your cousin until we have further 
assurance that it is the same person. And when 
you are tired/ your little room in there that you 
like so much is waiting for you, and maybe, if it 
isn't too late, IH have time for a few minutes' 
chat before I go to bed." 

And Eunice went down to her guests, a charm- 
ing picture in her white gown — one that Adam 
Gordon looked at approvingly. There were peo- 
ple present whom he was particularly anxious to 
impress ; he knew that Eunice would do much to- 
ward bringing about the desired effect. She was 
smiling and pleasant and unaffected, and her 
father's glance followed her graceful figure. 

"She is such an attractive girl," said Courtenay, 
"one of the most attractive little girls I ever met, 
and I'm an old fellow with daughters of my own." 

Adam Gordon, to whom he said these words, 
laughed. 

"Finish it as every one else does," he said. "It 
is hardly to be believed that she is your daughter, 
Mr. Gordon!" 

"Oh, no!" laughed Mr. Courtenay. "I won't 
say that — she may have inherited her charm from 
her mother." 

Adam Gordon's lips twitched. 
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"That is true — she may," he said. 

"And you're going to marry her to Wright?" 

"So I believe." 

"I didn't think that— I don't think it yet." 

"And why? What have you against Wright?" 

"Not a blessed thing. He's good as the next — 
but not good enough for Miss Gordon." 

"One would think you were her father, not I," 
said Adam Gordon, laughing. "I like Gerald — 
perhaps because I know him better than the rest 
of you. He's got a shrewder head on his shoulders 
than people give him credit for, and I intend tak- 
ing him into partnership once they're married. 
We are in need of a smart young chap in my busi- 
ness." 

"Yes — if they work in our interests," said 
Courtenay, grimly. "I haven't had much encour- 
agement to regard them as necessities." He had 
been the victim of misplaced confidence on one or 
two occasions and was still a bit sore. "A partner- 
ship— thafs good. Does he know enough?" 

"He knows as much as you or I — but I don't 
encourage him to brag about it." 

At which remark, given sarcastically, Courtenay 
laughed. He knew Adam Gordon of old. And 
then dinner was announced and Eunice went in 
on Mr. Courtenay's arm. She was bright of speech 
and pleasing of manner, and generally took the 
moment as it came, but to-night this was impossi- 
ble. The brilliant room made her eyes ache, the 
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elegance of her surroundings, the music, the flow- 
ers, the air of luxury — all created an atmosphere 
that seemed stifling. She looked down the hand- 
somely appointed table, with the men and women 
seated about it — richly gowned, smiling — and she 
saw her mother — a little figure in black seated in 
a plain wooden rocker beside a tiny stove, the room 
lighted by one small lamp, a baby lying across her 
knees. Something like a shiver went through 
Eunice. It was not fair, not right, that she should 
be here — and her mother in that bareness and that 
poverty. But she had made the sacrifice for her 
principles . . . her principles . . . 

Eunice dared pursue these thoughts no further. 
She knew that she was talking in the usual strain 
of those about her, that she was striving to be 
amusing, entertaining, what her father called "a 
capital little hostess." She would not disappoint 
her father. She knew from his expression when 
he glanced her way that he was pleased, that some- 
thing had pleased him mightily — and it suited her 
to keep that look on his face. She had strained 
every nerve to humor him since her return. That 
she had succeeded, she knew. To-night, more than 
ever, he was delighted with her. 

The dinner was over, and Adam Gordon's men 
guests were smoking, when another and unex- 
pected guest made his appearance — Gerald Wright 
himself. Courtenay looked at the young fellow 
with new interest. He was decidedly handsome 
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and wholesome-looking, he concluded, more in- 
clined in his favor than he had ever been. 

"I dined earlier," he said, in answer to Adam 
Gordon's inquiries. "I knew I wouldn't get here 
in time, and no smoking, thank you — I've done 
nothing but smoke all day." 

"That means you don't want to stay here/' said 
Adam Gordon, chuckling. 

Wright laughed easily, the laugh of a man sure 
of himself and of his position. The others rose 
with Adam Gordon. At the door, however, Wright 
managed to lay a detaining hand on the older 
man's arm. They stood in the doorway, the light 
streaming full upon them. 

"Have you heard?" asked Wright. 

"Aldrich refused to let McPherson help him 
out?" 

"Yes — do you know why " 

"Wait. Don't tell me. Walls have ears. We 
nave to entertain these folks to-night, and if there's 
anything unpleasant, let it stand. I've got a big 
deal on with Courtenay to-morrow — the biggest 
of the year. McPherson's too honest, I know, 
but I can't afford to lose him. What about 
your part ?" 

"Never mind me," said Gerald Wright. "How 
is Eunice?" 

"Very well. She will be greatly pleased . . . 
this unexpected pleasure — " he laughed under his 
breath. 
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"I doubt it," said Gerald Wright, curtly. He 
did not relish the joke. 

"That's your fault, then. She has said nothing 
— neither have I. But I've got a buyer for the 
house." 

"Already? You've lost no time." 
"I'm willing to let it go at a small profit. I am 
anxious to get rid of it." 
"Eunice " 

"Oh, the both of you can settle where you want 
to live afterward. I'll build for you. That will 
be father-in-law's wedding-gift." 

He clapped him on the back as he spoke, and 
Gerald Wright looked suddenly pleased and happy. 
Adam Gordon's air of confidence was reassuring. 

"And yet — you say she has said nothing " 

"Nothing — nor I. I leave all that to you. Come 
now — we have been here too long." 

Thanks to Mr. Courtenay, Eunice knew of 
Gerald Wright's arrival. She had been preparing 
for this. She knew that with his coming the great 
struggle began. She did not fear it, but she 
wished to be free for it, and hoped that the mystery 
of her sister's life would be clear before it con- 
fronted her. She was quite self-possessed as she 
gave the young man her hand in greeting, with a 
few civil words. As for Gerald Wright, she seemed 
doubly desirable now. Her very attitude, even 
though it was but that of cold indifference, pleased 
him, because it was hers. Her delicate face, her 
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bearing, her voice, attracted him anew. He felt 
as if he had been away from her a year. 

"It is good to see you," he said, in a low voice, 
his eyes alight with pleasure. "It is very good to 
see you ! Can I say more than that ?" 

"No," she answered. "I am glad you will not 
say anything more than that. I am not prepared 
to hear any more." 

She smiled and left him, asking herself, with a 
sinking of the heart, if this evening would ever 
end, if she would ever be able to say good-by to her 
guests. 

The end came, of course. The last one to leave 
was Mrs. Courtenay, who looked at Eunice with 
a half -teasing smile. 

"I suppose we shall see the announcement 
shortly — at least I judge so from what Mr. Gor- 
don tells Mr. Courtenay?" 

"Announcement ?" asked Eunice. She had for- 
gotten Gerald Wright. 

"Of your engagement? And being such a 
strict little Catholic, you will not marry in Ad- 
vent? That is not so far away, Eunice. Better 
hurry things a little, if you want to do it fash- 
ionably." 

Eunice laughed, light-hearted and amused. 

"Believe me, marriage is the farthest thing from 
my thoughts," she said. "I have no wish to rush 
into it — when I contemplate such a step it will be 
with due forethought. Before Advent— <this Ad- 
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vent!" Again she laughed. "It would have to 
be under terrific pressure." 

So without saying anything she said much, and 
Mrs. Courtenay interpreted it to suit herself. 

Eunice did not think her father would want to 
see her that night. She meant that he should 
not, at any rate. 

"I am going to bed at once — I am tired," she 
said, briefly, and without preamble, to Gerald 
Wright, who would have been glad indeed to de- 
tain her. She had not expected to see Jenny 
Wren, fully dressed, seated before the grate in her 
room, curled up like a ball in the big, soft chair. 
She raised a very pale face when Eunice came in. 
to the room. 

"JSTot in bed, Jenny!" cried Eunice. "How 
will you get through your long day to-morrow? 
It is almost one o'clock." 

"I know," said Jenny Wren, in low tones, and 
glancing at the timepiece on the mantel as she 
spoke, "but I couldn't go to bed. I came up about 
ten o'clock, and I've been waiting for you ever 
since." 

"And why? It could just as well have been 
three instead of one, you foolish child !" exclaimed 
Eunice. "Don't you know better than that, 
Jenny?" 

"I know," said Jenny Wren, slowly and sol- 
emnly, "but — but I've seen somebody here to- 
night — somebody " 
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"Why, Jenny !" said Eunice looking at her with 
concern. 

"To-night," went on Jenny Wren, in the same 
slow voice, "you — you spoke of poor Jessie Joyce, 
and her husband " 

"Well, dear?" 

"I've seen him, Miss Eunice." 
Eunice stared. 
"You saw " 

"I saw Herbert Cartwright — the man Jessie 
married. I saw him downstairs speaking to your 
father. I distinctly saw him, Miss Eunice. And 
to make sure I stopped Susan and asked her to 
tell me if she knew him. She called him Mr. 
Wright— Mr. Gerald Wright." 

"Jenny, dear, you don't know what you are 
saying." 

"Yes, I do, Miss Eunice. I know that Susan 
told me you were going to marry him — marry 
Mm! How can you marry him when I saw him 
married to Jessie?" 

"But, my dear girl! You are deceived by a 
chance resemblance." 

"No, Miss Eunice, I'm not. I don't know 
which is his true name — but he's the Herbert Cart- 
wright that Jessie married." 

"Don't be absurd," said Eunice, lightly. "You 
saw Jessie's husband only once — the night she 
married him. How can you remember him after 
two years? Don't you see how ridiculous it is? 
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And now you have seen Mr. Wright — a passing 
glance! What would people think of my little 
Jenny Wren if she made such an assertion as that? 
Go to bed, dear. You are probably overworked 
and nervous, and because I spoke of Jessie Joyce 
to-night she has been in your mind." 

"You don't believe me, Miss Eunice?" 

"No, I do not. At least, I believe that you are 
convinced of the truth of what you are saying 
now, but in the morning you will think very dif- 
ferently." 

"But, Miss Eunice, you would only have to ask 
him one question — suddenly, so that it will take 
him by surprise." 

"And the question, Jenny ?" 

"Ask him what he's done with Jessie Joyce." 

"Jenny, Jenny Wren, go to bed." 

"Please, Miss Eunice " 

"No, dear, no. It is impossible. I know Mr. 
Wright well and he saw Jessie — knew as much 
of her as I did, almost. But that is a long story — 
too long to be told now. You would make a melo- 
drama out of life, Jenny Wren, and it isn't at all 
a fitting task for such a little doll's dressmaker. 
Be content with simpler things. Good-night, 
child. You will be tired out to-morrow." 

"Miss Eunice, Adeline knew him," said the 
girl, eagerly, hurriedly. "Adeline used to talk to 
him sometimes when he called on Jessie. Will you 
let Adeline see him?" 
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"Yes, if it will do you any good, yes/' said 
Eunice, after a pause. 

"They told me he was going to marry you — 
that you and he — I wouldn't say a word, only for 
that, Miss Eunice, not a word, for it isn't my busi- 
ness. You'll think me a meddler now, maybe, 
or a busybody " 

"No, no, you foolish child ! Of course not. And 
I'm not going to marry him — so go to bed in 
peace." 

Eunice sank into a chair with a sigh of relief 
when the girl left her. It was good to be alone, 
to plan for the morrow, to map out a course of 
action. She had to contend with her father's iron 
will, and Gerald Wrighf s smooth persistency. 
And she was but a girl, alone against the two. She 
sat staring into the fire as Jenny Wren had done. 
Quite suddenly, and without any warning John 
Aldrich's face rose out of the flames, his strong, 
earnest, purposeful face; his eyes aglow with the 
tenderness that had filled them at their last meet- 
ing. The warmth at her heart startled her. Surely 
she was not in love with John Aldrich? 

She put her hands to her cheeks, for they 
colored at the thought ; she was a little ashamed of 
the answer she would have been glad to give that 
question. Yes, she wished she dared acknowledge 
to herself the happiness it would mean to be loved 
by him . . . and to love in return . . . 

A knock came to the door. The girl turned her 
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head wearily, and rose. Would not her father give 
her even this night in peace? She turned the key 
to admit him, but it was Mrs. Jenkins who stood 
on the threshold, holding a letter in her hand. 

"I did not want to give you this before," she 
said, "and yet it might displease you if I kept it 
until morning. It came with the last delivery and 
you were then at dinner." 

"Thank you so much. I was beginning to fear 
that something was amiss." 

"That is the reason I brought it, Miss Eunice. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night. Thank you again." 

The frown and the weariness had disappeared, 
and Eunice smiled as she went back to her chair 
to read her mother's letter. For safety's sake, be- 
cause, deep in her heart, in spite of her efforts to 
believe in him, she had learned to distrust her 
father, her mother's letters came through Mrs. 
Jenkins. Of the friendship of the two women, 
he, supposedly, knew nothing. 

After brief explanations and excuses for her 
failure to write during the week, came a few para- 
graphs that made Eunice's face grow pale. 

"I am a little worried by several circumstances. 
I was passing your house a few days ago and met 
that Mrs. Carver, who never fails to stop and 
speak to me whenever she sees me. She asked me 
if I had heard that your father had sold the place 
— that you had not hinted at such a thing in your 
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letter to her. Later on I learned that this was 
indeed a fact. The entire furniture has been re- 
moved and new people have moved in — an elderly 
couple, with a number of grown-up children. What 
does it mean? Are you not coming back here in 



"I feel it is an effort to still further separate us, 
my darling child. Well, God's holy will be done! 
I shall try to resign myself. 

"Another thing has happened — and this has 
frightened me. I have been followed on several 
occasions by a short, thickset man — he looks like 
a foreigner. Last Thursday, as I came back from 
Bartlett, I knew that he was following me, so I 
cut off into a side path — I had the baby with me — 
and when he passed I walked out and asked him 
what he wanted. He looked at me as if he did 
not understand, and I warned him to keep away, 
that I had a pistol and knew how to use it. That 
night he stole up to the window and I caught him 
staring in at me. I am not afraid for myself — 
only for Jessie's baby. God knows where the mys- 
tery of it all lies. This may be some creature 
hired by Jessie's husband to take the baby from 
me. The very possibility of such a thing frightens 
me. 

"I told Mrs. Carver — she is so gentle and so 
sympathetic ! — about the fellow, and she was good 
enough to send me a small revolver by one of the 
servants. I feel safer now, and sleep with it under 
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the pillow, and the baby lying on my arm. I am 
afraid I will have to go away, Eunice. Father 
Lambert will find me a temporary refuge. Write 
and let me know what you think will be best for 
me to do." 
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CHAPTER XVI 
"youb daughter's husband" 

Eunice's sleep that night was sadly troubled. 
She went to bed with her mother's communica- 
tion weighing heavily upon her — although, after 
two or three readings, she consigned the letter to 
the lames. Jenny Wren had been up and away 
hours before the fatigued girl — fatigued in mind 
and body — thought of rising. There was no one 
to share her solitary breakfast, for which she was 
not at all sorry. 

She remembered with distinct vividness every 
word her mother had written. The house occu- 
pied by strangers! Her father did not mean to 
return then ... He meant, if it were in his 
power, to keep them separated. Bitterly, indeed, 
did the girl feel his sternness. She had not lost 
her spirit of independence, the spirit Adam Gor- 
don himself had fostered by giving her so much 
of her own way. It roused under opposition. It 
would take more than this to conquer her, she 
thought. Let the house go ! There were the long 
winter months, the long spring months to come 
before May, and by that time she would know the 
worst, she would blow with whom she was to cast 
her lot. She had not yet written the story to 
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Katharine Carver — she was waiting to clear her 
sister's name from even the faintest shadow of 
suspicion before doing so. She felt that with the 
proof of her sister's marriage in her possession 
she could safely write at length to her best friend. 
Katharine's interest in her mother now was purely 
that of kindness of heart — well, she would insure 
her her friendship, and the mother, so friendless 
and alone, would have some one on whom to call 
in an emergency. That must be her first letter. 
The second was to be to Father Lambert, enclos- 
ing money, and begging him to use it for her 
mother, if necessary, since the mother would not 
accept it from her. The third letter, left until the 
last that she might linger over it, was to the 
mother herself. 

"No matter who comes I shall not be at home," 
she told Susan, as she went up to her room after 
her late breakfast. But although no one called, 
she received two communications. One in the 
shape of a great bunch of roses from Gerald 
Wright, and a note informing her that he would 
call at four and hoped that she would be able to 
go driving with him. The second was a letter 
from little Jenny Wren. 

"I ran oft during the noon hour to see 
Adeline," wrote Jenny. "Don't get angry at me, 
Miss Eunice — I'm afraid you are angry now, 
though — but I am so sure of the truth of what I 
told you last night, that I am willing to do any- 
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thing to prove myself wrong. Adeline laughed at 
me, too, but she promised to go to see you if you 
wanted her to. If there is anything to what Susan 
told me — that you mean to marry Mr. Wright — 
won't you send for Adeline? If you care to talk 
to her, you will find her at School No. — . 

"I feel as if you were in some terrible danger, 
and I can't help warning you. All this day I am 
thinking of you. Won't you forgive a poor girl 
who loves you because of your great kindness?" 

Now in spite of her own common sense, and in 
spite of her vexation, Eunice Gordon was im- 
pressed by her humble friend's pertinacity. She 
sat looking at the note, biting the top of her pen- 
Then, shaking her head, she pushed the note away 
from her, and went on with Katharine's letter. 

She was writing out the record which had been 
copied from the church register when she looked 
with suddenly keen interest at the lines her pen 
was framing. It was the birthplace of Herbert 
Cartwright — and she remembered that this was 
Gerald Wright's birthplace also, for he had often 
mentioned it to her. 

That one simple coincidence decided her. She 
pulled the telephone book toward her — she would 
talk to Adeline. 

The number of the school was easily found. 
Then Eunice realized that she was utterly ig- 
norant of "Adeline's" last name. Again she took 
up Katharine's letter. But the name "Adeline" 
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floated between her and the paper. It buzzed in 
her ears, it repeated itself over and over again, 
and once, pausing, she saw that she had written it. 

Eunice put down her pen deliberately, and 
blotted the sheet. Then she went to the telephone. 

"You have a teacher there named Miss Smith ?" 
she asked, when the school was located. She ven- 
tured on the name, remembering that it was Jenny 
Wren's — that "Katie Smith" had seemed too pro- 
saic for her pretty little prot6g6e. 

"We have two," was the reply. 

"I want to speak to Miss Adeline Smith," said 
Eunice. 

She had to wait some moments. At the end of 
that time another voice reached her. 

"This is Miss Smith— Adeline Smith." 

"I am Miss Gordon — Eunice Gordon. Your 
cousin, employed at Mme. Blanco's, has evidently 
mentioned my name to you. She writes me she 
was to see you to-day." 

"Oh, Katie! Yes, Katie was here! She was 
saying something about Jessie Joyce and Mr. Cart- 
wright. Bather absurd, Miss Gordon? Of course, 
such a thing. ... I could not help being 
amused. . . . But she was so in earnest — I think 
I hurt her. . . ." 

"I judged that from her letter. And yet she is 
so persistent that she has made me . . . well, 
not convinced me. . . . I'm not a bit convinced, 
you know, but she's made me thoughtful. Be- 
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sides, there is another and important reason why 
I should see you and have a talk with you. She 
tells me you knew Jessie Joyce. . . ." 

"Very intimately indeed — until after her mar- 
riage. Then we lost track of each other. I saw 
her once only — her baby was then about a month 
old. She had little to say." 

"But I do so want to hear that little," said 
Eunice. "I must not detain you now, I know 
you're busy, but could you be here this afternoon 
at four? Will your duties permit you to reach 
here at that hour? I should like to talk to you 
about my — about Jessie Joyce. You seem to be 
the only one who can give me the information I 
am looking for." 

"I will make it my business to get away at four," 
returned Miss Smith, after a moment's thought. 
"You're not paying any serious attention to 
Katie's story, are you ? It's only fancy. She told 
me all you said — and you are quite right in laugh- 
ing at her. She saw Mr. Cartwright once, and 
that once in the church when he and Jessie were 
married. Although — and I don't say it now that 
you may imagine J attach any significance to the 
idea — Katie really has a wonderful memory for 
faces." 

"I should think the very best way to decide 
everything is for you to see Mr. Wright. That 
will settle the matter at once — to Katie's discom- 
fiture." 
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Miss Smith laughed, and Eunice went back to 
her letter-writing. It took a long while to explain 
matters to Katharine, but she made it as brief as 
possible. Then she had to tell Father Lambert 
all that she had done since reaching the city. The 
two letters sealed, she saw, with satisfaction, that 
she had an hour before her, in which to send her 
mother the full details of her work. This she did. 
At last she laid down her pen, took the written 
sheets, and locked them in her desk. There would 
be more to add — Miss Smith would give her much 
more information, and the letter must wait for it. 

At half-past three, Eunice, trying to interest 
herself in a book, sat awaiting Miss Smith in the 
parlor. She arrived ten minutes before the hour, 
and Eunice was instantly prepossessed in her 
favor. She was an older woman than she had 
imagined her to be, and although her face seemed 
young and pleasant, her hair was white as snow. 
A striking-looking, dignified woman, with perfect 
manners and splendid self -poise — a poise that im- 
pressed Eunice at once. She extended her hand, 
and smiled in the childish and engaging way that 
won all hearts at once. 

"I hope you don't think my little cousin a bit 
mad/' were Miss Smith's first words. "I assure 
you there is no insanity in the family." 

"She is merely over-solicitous," said Eunice, 
with a smile, "and I would be more amused at it 
than I am if it were not so genuine." 
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"You should hear her raptures over Miss Gor- 
don to appreciate the reality of her anxiety," de- 
clared Miss Smith. "To her you are the embodi- 
ment of all that is good in womankind." 

"How ridiculous!" cried Eunice. "But come 
and sit down. You will pardon me if I tell you 
I am most anxious to hear all that you know about 
Jessie. How you first met her, how long you knew 
her, and how her marriage occurred. Here is the 
maid — we'll have tea first — but please make your- 
self perfectly at home, or I shall feel uncomfort- 
able. You see, I have learned to know Jessie's 
mother, and all that you tell me I shall repeat to 
her — that is, all the good. I wouldn't worry her 
with the other, if there chances to be any. I can't 
let you go until I know everything." 

To such charming earnestness Miss Smith suc- 
cumbed immediately, and soon she felt as if they 
had been acquainted all their lives. 

There was not so much to tell, after all, but it 
lost nothing by Miss Smith's recital. It was a 
plain, unvarnished tale — the tale of a girl who fell 
in love with one who seemed to be her equal and a 
gentleman. She told it simply, dwelling on J essie's 
great delight in the smallest pleasure, showing her 
good-nature and her warm-heartedness at every 
turn, doing good even to those who disliked her. 
"And many were envious of her," added Miss 
Smith, "for she was very lovely." Eunice listened 
with moist eyes, and the other realized that the 
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story must affect her deeply. Then came the wed- 
ding, after a brief courtship, and Jessie's wedding- 
trip. There had been no home-making — there was 
to be none until their return, they decided. But 
though she might call herself Jessie's friend, said 
Miss Smith, she had never heard of her again. 
She had met her by accident, later, carrying a 
baby, and Jessie, while unaffectedly glad to see her, 
said little of her affairs. Miss Smith gathered 
enough to feel that she had met with some disap- 
pointment in her married life . . . 

The recital had progressed so far when Eunice's 
ears caught the sound of voices. She had expected 
Susan to announce Mr. Wright, but her father 
entered first, preceding the young man, whose eyes 
sought Eunice's fair head and lingered there, un- 
mindful of the other occupant of the room. 

"I thought you were going for a ride with 
Gerald," said Adam Gordon, bestowing a brief 
glance on the white-haired, handsome woman 
seated opposite his daughter. 

"Did you?" asked Eunice, smiling. "Mr. 
Wright was kind enough to ask me to go, but gave 
me no opportunity of telling him I could not. And 
by the way, will you permit me? Miss Smith, this 
is my father, and this " 

She looked at Adeline Smith, who had risen and 
was staring at Gerald Wright. She had grown 
very pale. 

"Mr. Cartwright and I have met before — this is 
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Mr. Herbert Cartwright, is it not?" she asked, in 
clear tones. 

Gerald Wright stood as if stunned. Adam Gor- 
don gave a muttered exclamation under his breath, 
and stared with frowning brows from this self-pos- 
sessed woman to Gerald Wright and back again. 
He saw Eunice's haijd here, and wondered what it 
meant. Herbert Cartwright was no new name to 
Adam Gordon — and yet to hear it from a woman 
. . . What entanglement was this? Confound 
Wright, anyhow . . . 

Then he thought of Eunice, and turned toward 
her. Her pitiless gaze was fastened on the young 
man's ashy countenance, and she kept it there. She 
did not glance toward her father. What she wanted 
to be assured of particularly was whether such a 
wild thing could be true — whether God had sent 
her the solution of this mystery in so strange a 
manner. 

Gerald Wright's faci was like a white mask. 

"I beg your pardon(" he began, coolly, flecking 
a bit of dust from his\leeve, as he spoke. "You 
called me " 

"Mr. Herbert Cartwright, whom I had the pleas- 
ure of conversing with on several occasions some 
two years ago. Mr. Cartwright, who married 
Jessie " 

Adam Gordon broke in now. 

"What is all this tomfoolery, Eunice? What 
do you mean by it? And who is this woman?" 
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Eunice smiled. That gruff, harsh, command- 
ing tone was what she needed. It acted upon her 
as a stimulant. The horror of what this recogni- 
tion meant shut down with full force upon her 
young soul, the misery and the sin of it. With 
flashing eyes she turned to her father. 

"This lady is a friend of mine," she said, in a 
voice a little higher than its wont. "A friend — 
who has recognized Mr. Gerald Wright under the 
name of Mr. Herbert Cartwright." 

"And what of it — what if she has? One name 
is as good as another." 

"You, too, know that he has borne it ?" 

"If I do, what of it?" 

"This lady was also a friend of your daughter 
Jessie — and saw your daughter Jessie married to 
this gentleman as Mr. Herbert Cartwright." 

Adam Gordon looked his bewilderment now. 

"Here is your daughter's husband, father. He 
married her and deserted her. He stood beside me, 
looking into her unconscious face — and rejoiced, 
doubtless, that Providence had so kindly removed 
her from his path ! I know now — I see all. You 
would marry me to that man? But he is already 
your daughter's husband." 

"Eunice!" cried her father, in a loud voice. 
"What do you mean? What are you talking 
about r 

'This is the man, known as Herbert Cartwright, 
who married a girl named Jessie Joyce two years 
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ago, really Jessie Gordon, your youngest daughter 
and my sister. I have seen the record of their mar- 
riage, I have met people who saw them married. 
Ask him what he has done with your daughter, 
father, and how he has treated her. She was go- 
ing to her mother — her mother and mine — when 
the storm overtook her, and she was carried, an 
unbidden guest, to her father's house, where she 
died — where her father disowned her — whence her 
father would have thrust her dying had I not 
promised to marry this man in order to keep her 
under shelter. Do you still think me a puppet 
upon a string to be pulled at your will ? To close 
my eyes when you bid me, open them when you 
bid me? I give you your son-in-law, my father. 
I congratulate you. Make the most of him." 

And if Adam Gordon ever felt the sting of scorn 
it was in these last words. And if Gerald Wright 
could sink to earth beneath contempt he would 
have done so then in the glance she gave him, be- 
fore, with white countenance, but head held high, 
she signed to Miss Smith, and together they left 
the room. 

'Tardon me," she said to the lady, who was as 
white as she and far more nervous, apparently. "I 
can say nothing now. I must get to my own room 
at once. You will hear from me again and that 
shortly, through Jenny Wren — God bless my lit- 
tle Jenny Wren ! Her true heart was right, after 



all." 
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Miss Smith gave her a glance of sympathy, but 
said nothing. She faintly realized the story con- 
veyed by the brief words she had heard. As for 
Eunice, she went slowly up the stairs. How long 
they were ! Each step seemed mountain-high ! She 
reached her own room, fumbled at the knob, had 
strength enough left when she went inside to close 
and bolt the door. Then, through a haze of mist, 
she tottered forward and fell like a log across the 
bed. 
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JOHN ALDRICH TURNS THE TABLES 

"Now you'll sit down here, Gerald, and you'll 
tell me — " Adam Gordon punctuated the sentence 
with some unpleasant language — "what sort of talk 
this is, and what Eunice is driving at. Also, how 
she's heard of a certain fellow called Herbert Cart- 
wright. Sit down, and out with it, or I'm done 
with you, I want the story from the beginning. 
There is a story. Your face told me that — no need 
to ask you for a confirmation of it." 

"I can not confirm a thing of which I know 
nothing," said Gerald Wright in an insolent 
tone. 

"You know nothing? You dare to deny " 

"I deny that I am your daughter's husband. 
And that is Eunice's assertion." 

"You were married to Jessie Joyce?" Adam 
Gordon looked at him stormily. 

"I was married to Jessie Joyce. Is that your 
business?" 

"My business in so far as that you were running 
after Eunice with a wife living. There should at 
least be honor among thieves. I was honest with 



"You honest with me! I doubt if you could be 
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honest with any one !" interrupted Gerald Wright. 
Adam Gordon smiled, satirically. 

"At least, up to this I have not heard you com- 
plain of any lack of honesty/' he said. "Pray, how 
did you expect to marry my girl with another wife 
living?" 

"I did not expect to." 

The sinister accent in the man's voice when he 
spoke these words made Adam Gordon turn to 
glance at him keenly. And looking, he saw one 
he did not know. The mask dropped from the 
handsome countenance — the frank, open expres- 
sion was superseded by one of craft and wicked- 
ness. At thirty Gerald Wright could disguise his 
true nature — at fifty, if his wrongdoing left him 
that long to live, his true nature could no longer 
be hidden. Every line of his face would proclaim 
it. Adam Gordon, looking so at his chosen ally, 
was neither surprised nor repelled. He understood. 
As the good recognize each other, so do those in- 
clined to evil, and he realized that Gerald Wright 
was a man who would stop at nothing, hesitate at 
nothing to further his own ends. He was not the 
weak creature he had thought him, swayed by a 
stronger mind to win favor and the hand of a girl. 

''Hum !" said Adam Gordon. "That— was— it V 

"I did not expect to !" repeated Gerald Wright, 
emphasizing his words again. "Only — Providence 
did its part well and wisely." 

"Eunice has more sense than I gave her credit 
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for," said Adam Gordon, dryly. "She knew why 
she hated you, evidently. Women know some things 
by intuition." 

"I married Jessie Joyce — whom your daughter 
Eunice declares was Jessie Gordon. I think I 
am entitled to ask questions now." 

"Oh, you do, do you ?" said Adam Gordon, with 
a disagreeable laugh. "I'll not put you to the 
trouble. You do not deny Eunice's story, and you 
married Jessie Joyce, or Jessie Gordon. I believe 
I promised you my daughter's hand in marriage. 
Well, you have had it. Jessie and Eunice 
were sisters, and their mother, my wife, is still 
living." 

Gerald Wright bent forward, his fingers twitch- 
ing. 

"Don't trifle, Adam Gordon. It may be at your 
peril, for it will take very little to make me des- 
perate. You've promised me many things." 

"Some of them I still intend to give you." 

"But Euniee " 

"Is her own mistress, and I will not bring any 
influence to bear on her. I repeat that I promised 
you my daughter. Without my consent you have 
already married her." 

A curious sound broke in Gerald Wright's 
throat. 

"Have sense, man. You surely do not think I 
could compel Eunice by any means to marry you 
now? Filial affection, duty, and all that are of 
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no use here. I have lost whatever hold I had on 
her/' 

"But / have not" 

"Youl You have a hold on Eunice V y 

"I have builded better than I knew," said the 
young man. "I did not know that Mrs. Joyce was 
in reality Mrs. Gordon — I only knew her as Jessie 
Joyce's mother. I was anxious, for fear of com- 
plications — Eunice had shown too much interest 
in her to please me, considering who she was — to 
put her into a quiet retreat. I was not aware of 
the fact that by so doing I was obtaining any 
claim on Eunice. Her mother and her sister's 
child are in my power, and she won't hear from 
them, either, until she chooses to listen to me." 

"Eunice may feel bad over it, but that won't 
make her consent to marry you. She never knew 
her mother was alive, she has only met her within 
the last few weeks. It is not likely she cares enough 
for her to make such a sacrifice." 

"She'll see things more clearly after our talk, 
I promise you. The agreement holds, of course, 
between you and me?" 

"Not the partnership, unless you and Eunice 
marry. One thing depends upon the other . . . 
So you have carried off the mother . . . and the 
child? I did not give you credit for such fore- 
sight." 

"Perhaps there is a good deal more you haven't 
given me credit for." 
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'That may be. But I am willing to give it when 
the opportunity arises. At least there is the one 
thing you set out to do, the principal thing, and I 
can't give you credit for doing that. You knew 
how important it was just now, with Courtenay 
booked and Murray under consideration — you 
knew just how important it was that John Aldrich 
should be removed. Fve got Courtenay's order 
on condition that I get Murray's — and here is 
John Aldrich as big a rival as ever. In what way 
have you put John Aldrich out of busi- 
ness ?" 

"You know confoundedly well that I had no 
control over circumstances. And you also know 
that if John Aldrich isn't out of business he's 
crippled — and Murray won't give him any big com- 
mission as his place stands at present." 

Adam Gordon knew this. 

"McPherson wrote me that John Aldrich has 
been investigating — that the fire was of an incendi- 
ary origin. I hope you've covered up your tracks 
— it would be inconvenient to have John Aldrich 
trace it back to you." 

"More likely he'll trace it back to you," said 
Qerald Wright, with an ugly smile. "It's not to 
my interest to burn him up, but it's decidedly to 
yours. It's very easy for Herbert Cartwright to 
leave the country — and what relation is the gen- 
tleman to me?" 

"None — unless Eunice chooses to declare it. 
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However," significantly, "it may be well if Herbert 
Cartwright sends in his resignation as soon as pos- 
sible." 

"Yes. HI make it out when I go home. I 
sailed for Europe last Saturday. But to come back 
to Eunice " 

"Eunice would be cut into little pieces before 
she'd listen to either of us." 

"She has a good excuse now, of course. You 
will allow her to marry John Aldrich?" 

"She won't marry John Aldrich. At least HI 
take care of that." 

"John Aldrich is not a fellow to let family 
difficulties separate them." 

"I do not mean John Aldrich — I mean Eunice 
herself. She will never marry him. But neither 
will I say another word to her about you. This 
you've deliberately brought on yourself, Wright, 
and you must so acknowledge it. It's a scrape I 
can't help you out of. The very best thing you 
can do at present is to go home and write out that 
resignation. I'm to dine with the Courtenays to- 
night, and will probably see you there. I expect to 
hear from Murray in the morning, so get to the 
office as early as you can. There will be a stiff bit 
of work on hand." 

After Gerald Wright had gone, Adam Gordon 
sent up to his daughter. But though Susan 
knocked again and again she could obtain no an- 
swer and so reported. Adam Gordon went him- 
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self then, calling her by name several times before 
he, too, went away. 

Eunice did hear him, dully. She had been ly- 
ing half -conscious on the bed, too unstrung to rise 
even had her physical strength permitted. She 
was glad to lie there alone. She could not bear 
the thought of speaking to her father. She asso- 
ciated him with Gerald Wright — she could not 
look at one without recalling the other, nor recall 
either without shuddering. She only knew that 
she was sick and faint with the horror that had 
swept across her when Adeline Smith recognized 
Gerald Wright as her sister's husband. And lying 
benumbed, she went over Gerald Wright's part in 
the tragedy. Their discovery of the stricken girl, 
his heartlessness, his emotion, and, later on, his 
explanation of it. Her hands clenched with bitter 
anger when she remembered. And yet this crea- 
ture had been loved by the dead girl, was her hus- 
band and the father of her child ! She had asked 
God often why He had taken her away from the 
baby who needed a mother's care so badly, from the 
sister who would have loved her so tenderly ! Now 
she knew. Better death in her youth than life with 
such a scoundrel. 

And how could she tell this to her mother, how ? 
And yet how could she conceal it ? 

This last thought brought her, struggling, to a 
sitting posture. She was indeed weak and heart- 
sick, but she had to look her future in the face and 
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decide on it. She tottered toward her writing- 
table, and as she did so caught sight of her pale 
face in the mirror, scarcely recognizing it. And 
then another knock came. Eunice waited. It was 
repeated. She moved toward the door. 

"Who ie there?" she asked. 

"It is I, Mrs. Jenkins. I feared you were ill, 
Miss Eunice." 

"I am not ill, thank you." 

"Can I do anything for you ?" 

"Nothing. I wish to be let alone." 

"Your father " 

"If he is still downstairs tell him I intend to 
take my dinner here to-night. I don't want to 
see anybody." 

"He told me particularly, Miss Eunice " 

"If he comes up he will get no further than you 
are now — tell him so if you like, Mrs. Jenkins," 
said Eunice, curtly. And although Mrs. Jenkins 
hesitated over the message, Adam Gordon under- 
stood. He smiled somewhat grimly. The girl was 
not to blame for feeling sore — it would be just as 
well to give her the night to think it over. She 
might be more willing to listen to his explanation 
in the morning. 

If a man could exist without a heart, Adam 
Gordon might be said to do so. At least that organ, 
with him, served but to pump the blood through 
his veins, and was susceptible of no tenderness. 
He had disassociated from his life all those who 
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might have made life a pleasure to him, with the 
exception of Eunice. All emotion had dried up 
within him many years before, and while the girl 
was dearer to him than any other, he did not 
scruple to sacrifice her to his own ends and pur- 
poses. He had indulged her whims, taught her 
to believe in him, gave her his time, and all the 
money she could spend. His purpose even here 
was not unselfish. He was glad she believed in 
him so completely, for more than once she had 
been his unconscious bulwark of defense against 
a carping world — who, indeed, saw much to criti- 
cise in some of his actions. 

He had not quite made up his mind what he 
wanted to say to her, he but felt that he would 
like to see her and hear her voice. This affair of 
Gerald Wright's was one with which he had had 
nothing to do, and so he meant to tell his daugh- 
ter, remembering the look of scorn on her face 
when she left him. And — afterward he had won- 
dered at this — his mind reverted again and again 
to Gerald Wright's statement that he had Eunice's 
mother and the baby in his power. It annoyed 
him. He told himself that this annoyance was 
because he knew how the knowledge would affect 
his daughter. She would not believe him guilt- 
less of a part in this — was he not Gerald Wright's 
friend ? 

He shook off these sentiments after a while. 
Well, what of it? If she chose, let her go her way, 
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too. He had done without others ... he could 
do without her . . . 

Adam Gordon never let his thoughts carry him 
too far. By deliberately mocking his own con- 
science he had succeeded in dulling it. Now, when 
it struggled ever so faintly, he fell back on the 
sneering attitude which had become habitual. 
Business, money-making, scheming, these were the 
idols of his life; he was joined to them, and God 
left him alone. 

He was dressing for the dinner to which he was 
invited at the Courteneys > when a message was 
brought up to him, in the shape of a note written 
by John Aldrich. It made his thick, gray eye- 
brows meet in a stern frown. 

"We are at the Hotel Blank," wrote the young 
man, "myself and my manager, Merriweather. We 
respectfully ask your presence — the sooner the bet- 
ter — on a matter connected with our and your af- 
fairs. Will you send word by bearer when we may 
expect to see you?" 

Susan had waited in answer to the sign he gave 
,x when he tore open the note. 

"Where is the bearer?" he asked. 

"Downstairs, sir." 

"Tell him that the gentleman may expect me 
within the hour." 

No one could glean from his countenance what 
were the thoughts of his mind as he was shown 
into John Aldrich's apartments. But John Al- 
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drich, very stern and resolute, looked at him with 
such an expression of deliberate determination ; his 
face was so gravely set, his jaw so ominously 
squared, that Adam Gordon prepared himself for 
a shock. It came. He waved aside the chair to 
whieh John Aldrich pointed. 

"Pardon me, I have an engagement," he said. 
"You sent for me? On business, of course." 

"On business, of course," repeated John Aldrich, 
emphatically. "And it will not detain you more 
than a few seconds." 

"I understand you have had quite a loss re- 
cently." 

"Not such a loss as it might be." 
"That is good. I am glad to hear that." 
"I suppose you know that my factory was set 
afire » 

"Set afire?" as John Aldrich paused. "That is 
news." 

"News?" remarked John Aldrich. "It may 
shock you, then, to hear that there is positive proof 
in my hands showing that an employee of yours — 
by name Mr. Herbert Cartwright, was the gentle- 
man who was the means of starting the blaze. I 
have also proof positive that you are now in per- 
sonal communication with Mr. Herbert Cart- 
wright, known to you by another name as well. I 
am very anxious, for a certain reason, to give you 
a chance to get out of this as gracefully as possible. 
There is a serious charge against Hr. Herbert Cart- 
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wright — known also by another name — and his em- 
ployer, Adam Gordon. Your man, McPherson, ac- 
cidentally discovered the whole plot. If you have 
not already received McPherson's resignation you 
will within a few days, for he wrote it out immedi- 
ately before coming to me with the story. Per- 
haps you have never heard the names of Dobb6 and 
Denville. They were Cartwright's confederates, 
and have sworn to the statement they made." 

Adam Gordon looked unconcernedly into John 
Aldrich's stern face. 

"I am thankful to you for your consideration," 
he said. "But this is a very serious charge — too 
serious to be passed over without a complete in- 
vestigation. Mr. Cartwright severed his connec- 
tion with my concern " 

John Aldrich laughed. 

"It threatened to be serious at one time to me," 
he said, "but it is all right now. To-morrow morn- 
ing at ten o'clock my lawyers and Mr. Merri- 
weather, and Mr. McPherson also, will wait on 
you at your office. After a little conference you 
will be shown a list of costs and damages — and 
you are to engage to defray them. The factory 
is to be rebuilt — the insurance people cut me down 
to nominally nothing after the last attempt to 
burn it — so you will have the pleasure of footing 
almost the entire bill. But it is not necessary to 
go into details — those can be presented by the gen- 
tleman who has legal charge of my affairs." 
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Adam Gordon ran his finger once or twice 
around the top of his collar, as if it were too tight. 
His face was gray with rage. 

"Young man," he said, "you're a fool. I'll sue 
you for libel! Ill ruin you! HI " 

"You'll settle this matter out of court, or r?l 
not alone sue you, but I'll put you in jail," said 
John Aldrich. "Only the fact that Miss Eunice 
is your daughter allows me to treat with you at 
all. You understand? And I don't think we'll 
have any further trouble — either now or afterward 
— now — or — afterward;" he repeated the words 
with marked emphasis. "It also gratifies me to 
tell you that Stephen Murray placed his order 
with us this morning. I know that will please 
you. Good-night, sir." 

Adam Gordon stood staring, his gray face grow- 
ing purple. Then he turned on his heel and left 
the room. He could not speak. 
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"there must be some atonement !" 

"Will you kindly tell Miss Gordon I am here?" 
The richly-gowned, sweet-faced woman smiled rec- 
ognition into Susan's face, and Susan, after throw- 
ing open the parlor door to her, sought out the 
housekeeper. 

"It is Mrs. Carver — Miss Eunice's friend," she 
said. "Will you tell her, Mrs. Jenkins?" For 
Mrs. Jenkins had given orders that no one must 
disturb Miss Eunice without first consulting her. 
So she took the message and a moment later came 
down to ask Mrs. Carver to step up to Eunice's 
room. No one had been permitted to enter that 
room but Mrs. Jenkins. Adam Gordon had sent 
to her again that morning before he left for his 
office, but was told that his daughter was still in 
bed. And now as Mrs. Carver entered, the good, 
warm-hearted housekeeper heard her startled ex- 
clamation — and it brought the moisture to her 
eyes, for she loved Eunice dearly indeed, so dearly 
that any sorrow which touched the girl must also 
be reflected in her own breast. 

"Eunice! You are ill?" cried Katharine. 

Eunice looked up. She felt too languid to rise 
from the chair in which she sat, but she made an 
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effort to do so. Katharine clasped her in her ten- 
der embrace and forced her back again, gently. 

"No, I have not been ill — " she began. 

"Then some one has been before me — and prob- 
ably told you half the story? Tell me — you have 
heard from your mother?" 

Eunice shook her head. 

"My mother?" she asked. "You know? My 
letter, telling you all, was mailed only last 
night » 

"I found out through another source. Your 
mother gave Father Lambert permission to 
tell me. You feared something had happened to 
her?" 

"Why, no, Katharine !" Eunice began to trem- 
ble. "There is something else wrong ? Something 
has happened, tljpn? She wrote me that she 
feared danger, and wanted my advice about going 
away — Don't tell me that she— or — or — the 
baby " 

"We rescued her just in time, Father Lambert 
and I — and I took her immediately to my house, 
where she is now, safe and sound, and excellently 
guarded, both she and the little fellow. In the ex- 
citement she spoke of you as her daughter, and 
then afterward she asked Father Lambert to tell 
me the whole story, which he did, knowing me to 
be your friend, dear. You see, it has all happened 
most providentially. I've had my suspicions since 
she told me about that mysterious foreigner and I 
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told Wilson — you remember Wilson? He really 
deserves all the credit — to keep an occasional eye 
on the little cottage and its occupant. He remem- 
bered this yesterday and drove a little out of his 
way to pass it, when he came across the carriage 
with the foreigner and another of his ilk all ready 
io conduct a kidnapping in first-class novel style, 
with Wilson and Father Lambert, whom I had 
picked up on the road, as knights to the rescue ! I 
knew that if we wrote this you would be troubled 
and upset, so I came myself to tell you all about it. 
And Fm delighted at not having to talk to your 
father — as he would have known my secret at 
ouce, just by looking at me !" 

♦"Katharine I" said Eunice, reassured by her 
friend's half-laughing manner, "you are positive 
there is nothing the matter with her? They did 
not hurt her ?" 

'They didn't have time, dear, believe me." 

"I wish — I wish I could see her," said the girl 
half under her breath. "Yes, I, who have never 
known a mother's care, realize that I need her 
now." 

"Then come to her," said Katharine, impul- 
sively. "Come to her, Eunice." 

"I will," said Eunice, lifting her sad eyes to 
her friend's face. "I will, Katharine." 

"Come now, come now. You are unhappy — they 
are making you unhappy here. I don't know why, 
but there is a hunted expression on your dear face. 
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You look hagged, worried. Come back with me, if 
only for a few days . . ." 

"Katharine," said Eunice, gently, "if I go back, 
I go for good." 

"So much the better," said Katharine, "but they 
will not let you stay. Your father " 

"By going to my mother I virtually give up my 
father. But I am going, Katharine — something 
is driving me away from here. I can not meet my 
father again, or Gerald Wright — I could not bear 
to hear their voices. I must go." 

"Eunice, dearest, then come. I leave this after- 
noon. Come with me." 

"You will find me changed, Katharine — I am 
not the girl you knew. I shall never be the same 
again." She shuddered. "I feel as if life's bur- 
dens have been laid on me at last. I think noth- 
ing that can happen now will ever have power to 
hurt me." 

* "No matter what has happened," said Kath- 
arine, tenderly, her arms about her, "no matter 
how you came to me, dear, I should welcome you. 
To me you can never alter, to me you will always 
remain my more than sister, my dear, true-hearted 
friend. Believe me, Eunice." 

"I do," said Eunice. And at the pressure of 
those loving arms, the caressing tones in Kath- 
arine's voice, she let her head droop upon her 
friend's shoulder and sobbed in a dull and piteous 
way that was sadder than any violent outburst of 
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grief could be. But Katharine did not try to stop 
her, knowing that this would soothe the aching 
at her heart. 

"I have some letters to write, and different lit- 
tle things to see to before I go," said Eunice at 
last, drawing herself from her friend's arms. "You 
say you start this afternoon ? I will be with you 
at two o'clock. That will be time enough, surely?" 

"Oh, yes ; and even later if anything happens to 
detain you." 

"Nothing will happen that I can foresee now," 
said Eunice, "and if it does, I'll talk to you by 
telephone." 

After Katharine had left, Adam Gordon's 
daughter packed some necessary bits of wearing 
apparel and a few simple trinkets which she con- 
sidered her personal property. Her father had 
just given her her allowance — it was always a lib- 
beral one — and she had not touched it. This was 
to be her start in life, she reflected, as she put the 
pocketbook containing it in her bag. The next 
money she handled must be the fruit of the labor of 
her own hands. Well, at least she would know con- 
tentment. The road might be hard and the bread 
earned bitterly, but she was willing to encounter 
the trials that lay before her. She wrote to Jenny 
Wren, enclosing a letter for Miss Smith. And 
then, for she had made up her mind not to see her 
father again, she sat pondering. What would she 
say to him, what message could she leave him? 
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It was brief, but clearly to the point, the line she 
wrote. He would need no further explanation. If 
the attempt to remove her mother were of his 
agency, he must know by this that it had failed, 
and he would realize that she was safe, that Eunice 
must know she was safe or she would not write so. 

"I am going to my mother." 

That was all. There was neither beginning nor 
ending, nor word of explanation. She sealed the 
letter and then sent for Mrs. Jenkins, giving it 
into her hands, and telling her to be sure to see 
that it was delivered. Something in the girPs face 
made Mrs. Jenkins hesitate. 

"You are going away, Miss Eunice?" 

"I am going to my mother," said the girl. 

The woman gave a low exclamation. 

"That means, then, that I shall never see you 
again?" 

"You will see me again some time — but not here 
unless you see my mother and me here together. 
And now, good-by, Mrs. Jenkins." She held out 
her hand. "You have been a friend in need and 
in deed to both of us." 

"Good-by, Miss Eunice. May God bless you and 
give you good luck. It breaks my heart to see 
you go." 

And she went, sobbing, to her own room, for 
well she knew Adam Gordon's cold nature, and 
that Eunice's going was for all time. 

This was how Eunice left her father's house. 
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Leaving it, she thought of how her sister had en- 
tered it and left it such a short while before. The 
memory helped to make her grave and sorrowful. 
The laughter had died out of her eyes ; the mouth 
was more closely repressed ; the smile would never 
be so ready as of old, and when it came it would 
not be so childish and spontaneous. Nevertheless, 
hers was a sweeter face than it had been before 
sorrow touched her. 

Katharine welcomed her gladly, and by ever)' 
means in her power tried to win her to cheerful- 
ness. 

"I have a little surprise for you," she said, 
breaking off in the midst of a conversation and 
turning her back on Eunice as if by accident. 
"Who do you think is stopping here and coming 
back with me for a day before he goes home?" 

"I have no idea," sad Eunice, indifferently. 

"John Aldrich's father." 

Eunice was silent. Katharine was considerate 
in turning away, for the name brought a deep 
blush to the girl's cheeks. After what seemed to 
her a long time, and in a voice which she felt sure 
would sound strained and unnatural, she said: 

"John Aldrich's father ! Do you ever hear from 
John Aldrich himself?" 

"Why, yes. He has not had much good luck, I 
believe. You know John tells me a good deal 
about his affairs. His factory has been burned 
down only recently — quite a serious blow at the 
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beginning of the season. It was some business 

connected with this that brought him here " 

"Here? He is here?" 

"John Aldrich is here. His father can not 
travel alone, you know/' 
"He is an invalid?" 

"No . . . You couldn't call him an invalid — 
he is quite a strong man, and for one in his 
position . . . But you must see John. They will 
probably come back with us — John said he thought 
he could so arrange it. You have no objection to 
seeing him ?" 

"No," said Eunice, slowly, "why should I have 
any objection?" 

She was staring out of the window, her chin on 
her palm. Katharine looked at her curiously, but 
the averted face said nothing. She wondered how 
far Eunice's affections were involved — she knew 
John Aldrich's sentiments. That indifference 
might be assumed for the occasion, and yet Eunice 
was too unstrung to pretend an indifference she 
did not feel. 

She watched her also when, presently, John 
Aldrich entered the room, an eager look on his face 
— a satisfied look when his glance fell on the slight 
figure in gray at the window. Eunice rose and 
gave her hand into his eagerly outstretched palm. 

"I am delighted to see you !" he exclaimed. "I 
did not expect to have this pleasure. Katharine 
is a jewel, a wonder-worker !" He glanced toward 
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his cousin smilingly. "Come, let me make you 
acquainted with my father — John, Senior!" 

He turned as Katharine came forward, her hand 
within the tall, gray-haired man's arm. 

"Believe it or not, but I came to the city with 
the hope of meeting you, Miss Gordon," said the 
older man in a pleasant voice. "Miss Gordon — 
Adam Gordon's daughter ! I knew your father — 
very well — at one time, my dear." 

"Yes," said Eunice, her face quite pale now, a 
strange look settling in her eyes, "I — I know — 
I have heard that." 

"Your father told you, perhaps?" 

"He told me something a long time ago. But I 
have heard it from others . . .my mother 
. . ." Her voice died away. 

"Your mother is alive? There was a rumor at 
one time . . . She died when you were very 
young ..." 

Katharine Carver looked at John Aldrich be- 
seechingly — a look he did not understand, not hav- 
ing the key to it. Eunice moistened her dry lips 
several times before she could reply. Her fasci- 
nated eyes were riveted on the older man's uncon- 
seious face with its half -closed lids. 

"She died to me — to my father — when I was 
quite young. But she is still living, thank God, 
and I am going to her — going to her now, never, I 
hope, to leave her." 

She spoke the words in a whisper. A look of 
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surprise settled on the old man's face. He stood 
irresolute, and Katharine, embarrassed for them 
both, pressed his arm and he turned away with 
her, and Katharine began to explain, rapidly. 
Eunice looked up at John Aldrich. 

'Tell me," she said, in that low voice. "Your 
father—" 

"Is blind— yes." 

"How long?" 

"Many years — from my boyhood up. It was an 
accident. I can not remember it . . ." 

He stopped then, for the girl's pallor was start- 
ling. He had only learned the fact which she now 
suspected, and it was new enough to him to be 
distressing. 

"This is what my mother meant!" she said. 
"Oh, this is what my mother meant!" She took 
her hand away and crossing the room, stood, pale 
and still, beside the older man's chair. Katharine, 
in earnest conversation with him, paused. There 
was a strange silence in the room suddenly. 

"Mr. Aldrich," began the girl, "don't think me 
bold, please, or unthinking — but there was some 
terrible action on my father's part that made my 
mother leave him. She would not tell me what 
it was. Since seeing you a frightful suspicion has 
crossed my mind. Will you answer one question 
— was my father in any way responsible for this — 
for your affliction " 

"My dear child !" he turned his handsome face 
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upon her. "It has become a thing of use, of habit 
now. It was an accident." 

"An accident?" The words spoke volumes. 

"An occurrence which — well, a visitation of the 
Lord, which, accepted, has done much for me." 

"My mother will tell me the truth — she must," 
said Eunice. "I know my father is hard-hearted 
and cold, but not evil. Surely not evil ..." 

She paused. Mr. Aldrich bent forward to listen. 

"The Gordons and the Aldriches have always 
seemed to follow one another," he said, with a half- 
smile. "And yet we know nothing of one another. 
I was not aware that your mother was living." 

"Ah, yes," said Eunice, in a low voice. "I think 
I see now — And I — I am Adam Gordon's daugh- 
ter!" 

* * * * * 

There was a pathetic meeting some hours later 
when Eunice was clasped in her mother's arms> 
and her mother's lips met hers. The girl had been 
in a sort of stupor since meeting John Aldrich and 
his father, so disinclined to take part in any con- 
versation that Katharine, much to her distress, saw 
that she must be left alone, to brood as she might. 
Katharine was a little bit bewildered, not knowing 
the story of the tragedy which seemed working it- 
self out under her eyes, and yet feeling that John 
Aldrich and Eunice Gordon were connected in 
some way of which she knew nothing. She had 
always known that in the past there had been some 
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family differences, and it was this fact that kept 
her from mentioning John Aldrich's name at first 
to her friend — simply designating him, "her West- 
ern cousin," until chance threw them together. 
Katharine asked herself if it was chance. Judging 
from the look on both their faces it had been some- 
thing a great deal more powerful. 

Before a word could be said of the trying scenes 
or of the anxiety through which the mother had 
just passed, Eunice turned to her almost fever- 
ishly. 

"I met John Aldrich's father today," she said 
in a hurried, breathless voice. "He is downstairs 
now, with Katharine — the two, father and son. 
Mother, it is time to tell me the truth. Time, 
surely, when I have guessed it? Was it through 
my father that that man lost his sight ?" 

The suddenness of the question staggered the 
mother. She hesitated. 

"You can not evade me, or put me off. I have 
cast my lot with you — henceforth our way lies to- 
gether. Tell me the truth. It is my right to 
know it." 

"It was after — after the trouble. John Aldrich 
said some pretty harsh things about your father. 
There was a terrible interview one night. . . . 
I don't know how it happened. . . . They had 
been experimenting with some chemicals and there 
was a lot of it around. It exploded " 

"An accident ?" breathed Eunice, quickly. 
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The mother averted her eyes. 

"I don't know, dear — at any rate he lay at the 
point of death a long while. The doctors saved 
him, but could not save his sight. . . . " 

"But, mother," urged Eunice, "it was, after all, 
only an accident? It could not be avoided?" 

"Your father would not go near him while he 
was lying so ill. ..." The mother seemed striv- 
ing desperately to avoid a direct answer. Then the 
girl swung around and faced her. 

"Mother !" she said, and at the note in her voice 
the mother covered her face with her hands. 

"He said Aldrich would never oppose him again 
... or set himself up to dictate to him. 
Eunice, child, he rejoiced at it, boasted of it — 
And that is the truth now, Eunice, and the horror 
of it was with me day and night, so that I grew 
to dislike and dread your father. For John 
Aldrich was his best friend — until — until they had 
that difficulty over money. And that he could hate 
and persecute a man so for the sake of money, 
and be glad at the frightful injury he had caused 
... I left him, Eunice." 

"Yes," said the girl, white-lipped, white-faced. 

"I did my best to be patient, to be resigned. I 
could not. Whatever I did, wherever I went, no 
matter how I tried to distract my mind, there was 
that terrible black shadow looming over me. I 
had never seen the man — Adam Gordon was not 
the one to bring even his best friend into his home 
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— but my heart ached for him. And as it ached 
for him it turned against my husband. Can you 
understand? Oh, Eunice, child, tell me tfiat you 
can understand me." 

"I think I can, my dear mother," said the girl 
slowly. "I think I can know just what you felt — 
then." 

Afterward she begged Katharine not to feel 
hurt if she kept to her room until the Aldriches 
had left. She told her why with trembling lips, 
told her the whole story, and Katharine, loving 
her, wept with her, and afterward did as she 
asked, saying that she was ill, that the recent 
events touching so close on her mother's well-being 
had upset her. Old Mr. Aldrich believed and 
sympathized, but his son knew the truth, for 
Katharine could not keep it from him. He would 
not be put off, and he refused to go away without 
having a talk with the girl he loved. This 
Katharine told her with some perturbation, for 
Eunice looked wan and ill enough to warrant the 
report she had given them. 

She yielded at length to Katharine's solicita- 
tions, and saw the man who was now her ac- 
knowledged lover. He was kind and gentle and 
sympathetic, but his determined air spoke vol- 
umes. At the first word irom his lips she held 
up her hand. 

"I will not listen," she said, "not to anything 
of that sort." 
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He looked at her. 
"You will not listen ?" 
"No." 

"You condemn me to a life of loneliness ?" 
"Oh, no — do not say that. You will change 
your mind." 

He laughed shortly. 

"You think so. You are unfair and unjust. 
You have no right to decide my line of conduct 
as well as your own." 

"Don't speak so harshly," she said. "You know 
well I can never — never listen to you. And you 
know why." 

"But surely — I am not urging you to change 
your mind immediately — the realization of this is 
so new — I could not expect it. Later on, per- 
haps " 

"Later on," she said, with a sad smile, "when 
that is atoned for, if such a thing as atonement is 
possible ! Yes, when atonement for such an acci- 
dent, for the wrecking of a man's life is possble, 
I will listen to you." 

He was stunned. 

"Eunice ! How can you be held responsible for 
this?" 

"The sins of the father are visited upon the chil- 
dren." 

"Must you, his daughter, punish the son of his 
victim ? Eunice Gordon, I love you." 
"No," she said. "You do not— you dare not/' 
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"There will be no other woman in the world for 
me." 

"Are you so lost to filial love ?" 

"Am I not open to Christian charity?" 

"It is useless, useless. You know the story of 
my mother — Katharine has told you, as I begged 
her to do. That terrible thing spoiled her life. It 
spoiled my sister's, it has cast its shadow on mine. 
Don't you see God's finger in it all ?" She spoke 
ft little wildly. "Some one has to suffer for sin 
committed, though it may be vicarious suffering. 
God is working this out to suit Himself. He is a 
loving God, but a just God, too. There must be 
some atonement, and until I know it is being made 
by the one who should make it, I can not, will not 
listen to you." 

And though John Aldrich might plead until the 
crack of doom, he knew that there would be no ap- 
peal from this. With great gentleness, for he saw 
her overwrought condition, he changed the con- 
versation, led it into other channels, and by de- 
grees she calmed sufficiently to bid him good-by 
with some show of self-possession. 
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FOR HIS SOUL'S SAKE 

Adah Gordon paid every cent that John 
Aldrich's lawyers asked. He paid it, he said, be- 
cause a lawsuit at such a time would do him too 
much injury. He paid it under protest, but — it 
was paid. In addition to that he lost Courtenay's 
order, and had the chagrin of knowing that it went 
to the Aldrich firm, and that with Merriweather 
and McPherson at the helm, John Aldrich's busi- 
ness had nothing to fear. 
But all this was merely accident. Adam Gor- 
r don suffered some material loss — money and pres- 
tige, but he was still an important factor in his 
world. Gerald Wright, too, was prominent in his 
affairs. Not a rumor of his double-dealing dis- 
turbed the surface of that circle in which he 
moved. He was welcomed as cordially, for it was 
known that the partnership with Adam Gordon — 
deferred for some reason — was a fact assured. 
They were the best of friends, seemingly, and if 
the thorn of failure rankled in Adam Gordon's 
heart, if he looked sometimes at Wright with a 
6corn that the young man found hard to bear — 
well, that was a private matter and none knew of 
it but themselves. 
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Eunice Gordon could not drop away altogether 
and so suddenly, without creating comment. 

"She chooses to remain in the country — she is 
tired of social festivities." 

This was Adam Gordon's explanation; and al- 
though another story crept about, the true version 
remained a secret. Adam Gordon was not looking 
for stories to verify or deny; what he thought or 
felt when Mrs. Jenkins gave him his (Jaughter's 
message no one knew, but he called the housekeeper 
shortly afterward, and told her to pack all Miss 
Eunice's belongings and to hold them subject to 
direction. This she did, and the month following 
Adam Gordon ordered them expressed to the little 
cottage above the Fork, where the receipt of them 
astonished the girl, until a letter from the house- 
keeper to her mother told her they had been sent 
by her father's orders. 

So the months slipped by. To Eunice they were 
peaceful months. She found enough to do in the 
immediate neighborhood. The principal schools 
were at Bartlett, a journey which the younger chil- 
dren of the residents further out could not make 
during the winter. There were five such little ones 
in the immediate neighborhood of the cottage 
above the Fork, and Katharine Carver's two made 
seven whom Eunice was engaged to teach in ele- 
mentary branches, serving indeed as a sort of visit- 
ing governess. This sufficed to supply her and 
her mother's simple needs, and after a while she 
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took much pleasure in the life. Pleasure and in- 
terest, both, for she loved children, and they made 
good progress under her rule. 

The winter slipped by in this wise, spring had 
come and was going, and a little anxious line crept 
between Eunice's brows. Her mother knew its 
meaning. There would be no teaching for the 
three summer months, at least, and they might 
know wapt — this was Eunice's fear, until the 
mother, used to devising ways and means to live in 
fractions, showed her that they would have enough. 

"Of course, we are not laying by anything," she 
said; "there is no provision for a possible dark 
future — but the Lord has always taken care of my 
future, and I am willing to go on trusting in 
Him." 

"And I, since my lot is yours," said Eunice, 
with a smile, realizing keenly how much her 
mother's new-found peace and happiness depended 
upon her cheerfulness. So she cast care to the 
winds, and went about as usual, and if at times 
fear or anxiety weighed her down, she banished it. 
She could not afford to entertain such grim guests. 

But these days were nearly ended, the future 
almost decided. And their ending and the de- 
cision came in the shape of a telegram from Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

"Come at once. Your father dangerously ill. 
Asking for you." 
Eunice looked at her mother with something like 
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terror. So thoroughly did she distrust her father 
that her first words were an expression of this 
distrust. 

"What if it were a trick? Or some new scheme 
to get me to the city?" 

"Maria Jenkins would not lend herself to any 
trick." 

"It is easy to sign a name — any name — to a 
telegram," said Eunice, thoughtfully. "Still — I 
will risk it." 

"For his souPs sake, if it is true," said the 
mother. "We must do our best for his poor soul, 
Eunice. We must work in addition to our 
prayers." 

And for his sours sake, Eunice Gordon went to 
her father. 

It was the usual complaint of the usual busy 
man. He bad had no time to pay attention to 
nature's warnings, and nature, after giving him 
many, simply took her revenge for his disregard of 
her messages. When Eunice reached him there had 
already been a consultation. No hope was held 
out. And when the girl bent over him, her pitying 
eyes on his gray and shrunken face, he greeted her 
with the odd, twisted smile she knew. It was the 
whimsical smile of the father she had loved once 
with all her heart — not the cruel, cold being whom 
she had since learned to fear. 

"This is the atonement, please God," she whis- 
pered to herself, the tears in her eyes. She could 
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not be sorry for his pain or his helplessness, though 
both were hard to bear; nor could she sympathize 
with the maddening restlessness that possessed him 
after the first few weeks, his mind, active as ever, 
rebelling at the weakness of his body. She was to 
help out in this atonement, too, if such it was. 
She knew it when the fret and fever of his spirit, 
so long engaged with sordid things, displayed 
themselves. His moans were maddening to the 
sensitive girl. She tried to steel her heart, she 
tried to feel that he must suffer both physical and 
mental anguish — "for his soul's sake." She tried 
to comfort him, to lead his thoughts to better 
things. He laughed at her, mocked at her, took 
sinister delight in sneering at subjects which she 
revered, blaspheming the name of God to see her 
wince, recalling the story of her dead sister and 
her mother, whose scruples had condemned them 
both to a fate well-deserved. Or lying in fits of 
sullen silence, refusing to eat or drink, star- 
ing at the ceiling with unblinking eyes. It was 
these last that Eunice feared the most. They 
were to be feared, the doctor told her. That 
too active mind was wearing away his bodily 
strength. 

He had been a whole day in one of these moods 
when she ventured to speak to him as she had 
never spoken before. 

"Father," she began, "I'm not going to try to 
amuse you or to ask you to talk to me now. I want 
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you to listen, though, and think over what I am 

saying." 

The gray eyes were on her face, filled with the 
sarcastic light she knew so well. 

"You realize what the outcome of your illness is 
to be?" she continued. 

He did not answer. 

"The day I left you to go to my mother I met 
John Aldrich's father — a man who has spent a 
score of years in blindness through you. You 
haven't been lying helpless for twenty years, 
though it would be but right did God send you 
that long to suffer for the wrong you have done. 
I'm not saying this to frighten you, but you have 
done much harm, father, and must try to make 
amends, though you can't make amends for some 



"And what would you suggest that I should 
do?" he asked — not humbly, but with the usual 
spirit of mockery very much alive. She, desirous 
of rousing him from his stupor, was satisfied that 
she had done so, but the sneering voice sent a 
shiver through her frame. 

"Send for my mother — let her help you, as she 
will because she is so patient and so good. Un- 
burden your conscience. Try to remember every 
man or woman you have wronged, and make what 
reparation lies in your power. Until you do this 
and unless you do this, you will never know a 
minute's peace." 
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Adam Gordon rose weakly on his elbow, his 
mouth working. 

"Go !" he said, on his face the dull glow of rage. 
"Go, go!" 

Eunice went, and did not return to him, neither 
the rest of that day nor the night, knowing that 
he would send for her again, if only for the satis- 
faction he took in tormenting her. At last in a 
moment of racking pain he bade Mrs. Jenkins call 
her, and she came and soothed him, and stayed 
with him until the pain left, and neither he nor 
she alluded to that conversation. The weeks went 
by. Eunice, assiduous in her attentions, wondered 
if he had forgotten. She had done all she could, 
however — she could do or say no more. 

Three months later her mother came to visit 
her, bringing with her Jessie's baby, now a todd- 
ling, bright-eyed, beautiful child. Eunice, eager 
for anything that would break the monotony of 
the long day, carried him in to her father. 

"It is Jessie's boy," she explained, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. "My mother has brought him." 

The little fellow stared at the strange, gray- 
haired, white-faced man. He had very bright eyes, 
and their direct, searching glance seemed to annoy; 
Adam Gordon. After a silence of some minutes, 
he spoke. 

"Your — mother — is here?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell her I wish to see her." 
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Eunice rose with the baby in her arms, and as 
she did so, Adam Gordon turned his head and 
looked at her. Some play of light about her fair 
head, or the expression of her face, recalled her 
mother to him in the days when both were young, 
when Eunice, the first-born, had been just such a 
babe as Jessie's was now. He closed his eyes and 
did not open them again until the rustling of a 
dress near him told him of another presence. He 
saw his wife standing beside him, her eyes brim- 
ming over with tears. 

"Tears of joy, madam !" he exclaimed. 

"No," she answered, "not when I see you suffer 
— though I am glad that the Lord has had mercy 
on you." 

"Oh! This is a sign of His mercy!" He 
laughed. "You are not sorry, then?" 

"No, Adam," she answered, slowly. "I can not 
say I am sorry — you must suffer for your soul's 
sake." 

He turned his face away. 
"Go!" he said, from between clenched 
teeth. 

The mother went, not to return. And Eunice 
patiently took up the grind again, and so it con- 
tinued. Toward the end of July he hacTanother 
visitor. Eunice looked at the card Mrs. Jenkins 
brought her with some trepidation. Her face 
flushed, and the bit of pasteboard fluttered to the 
floor. Her father laughed. 
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"No need to ask who that is/ 5 he said. "Let 
him come in." 

"But, father " 

"Let him come in." 

John Aldrich stood beside the couch, a look of 
intense sympathy on his face. 

"I'm sorry to see you like this, Mr. Gordon," he 
said, earnestly. 

"Oh, are you ? You're the first one, then. The 
rest all seem to be glad." 

"No one could be glad to see another suffer." 

"I think there are very few who know me who 
are not glad to see me suffer. You and your father 
must be particularly rejoiced." 

"In your heart you know that is not true," said 
John Aldrich. "It may do you good to suffer — 
it does us all good, but no one could rejoice " 

"Do me good !" irritably. "I hear that again !" 

"We all have an account to settle. It's a good 
thing if the Lord lets us settle it here." 

"All right, all right," said Adam Gordon, and 
he turned away. 

John Aldrich went out of the room, his glance 
imploring Eunice to follow him. She did so re- 
luctantly. 

"Are you satisfied that this is an atonement?" 
he asked. "He is dying — any one can tell that." 
"Yes, by inches. He does not realize it." 
"Eunice, it will soon be over." 
"Yes, John." 
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He looked into her grave eyes, and then very 
tenderly put his two hands on her shoulders. 
"Eunice, dear heart — you will listen to me ?" 
"I can not, John, not yet." 
"Tell me you care." 
She was silent. 

"Only say you care for me — just that much, and 
I will go away." 

"Don't you know it, John — without the tell- 
ing?" 

He stood looking at her, great joy in his face. 

"It was worth these few moments to have come 
all this way," he said ; "the very sight of you, my 
darling, is a rich reward. I have hungered for a 
glimpse of you, for the sound of your voice. And 
now, Eunice, I will go back again. My own dear, 
dear girl, God give you courage." 

"Eunice," said Adam Gordon, the day following, 
and speaking very abruptly, "how long is this 
going to last ?" 

She understood. 

"Not much longer, father." 

"Ah!" 

"Three months, five 

"At the most, five?" 
"At the most, five." 

"Then you had better — send for your mother." 

That was all. Eunice stood stunned at the sud- 
denness of it, her lips moving in grateful prayer, 
the moisture of unshed, happy tears in her eyes. 



\ 
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That was the beginning of the end. He lingered 
the whole five months, his wife his faithful care- 
taker. And at least he bore his pain in silence, 
and died a peaceful, if not a holy death. He left 
Eunice to be his almoner. And from that day 
forward she lost no opportunity in seeking out 
those who might have suffered from his hardness, 
and making such reparation as was possible. 

John Aldrich bought the country house from the. 
people to whom Adam Gordon had sold it, and 
fitted it up anew. It was to be the permanent 
home of the mother and her little grandchild. 
Eunice would not be able to stay there always, for 
her husband's interests would take her with him 
wherever he might have to go, but it was her home 
the greater part of the year. It was a happy 
# home. The shadow of the unbidden guest did not 
darken it — rather, her memory blessed it. Here 
Eunice gathered about her her old, familiar 
friends, and after a while the serenity returned to 
her young face. They carried Adam Gordon to the 
little graveyard, and buried him beside the daugh- 
ter he had repudiated. God alone knew to what 
extent that hard heart had softened during the last 
few months of his life. Father Lambert, who had 
been to see him occasionally, might have told, but 
his lips were sealed. To Eunice and her mother he 
fiad said never a word — not even of gratitude for 
their care. Perhaps he meant to express this 
gratitude and this desire to make amends in tne 
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will which left them both all that he possessed to 
be used as they saw fit. Or so, at least, Eunice 
understood it. 

Of Gerald Wright none among them ever heard 
again. He had disappeared completely, from their 
horizon, at least, and they were glad of it. Jessie's 
boy never lacked a father's thoughtful care, for 
John Aldrich was as tender with him as with the 
boys whom God sent to him and to Eunice in the 
course of time. Miss Smith often goes down to the 
beautiful house during her summer vacations, and 
little "Jenny Wren" is one of its permanent occu- 
pants, devoting her time to the making and mend- 
ing of sundry small frocks that are growing more 
numerous as the years slip by. She and Mary 
Phillips are great friends, meeting on the mutual 
ground of warm admiration for Eunice Aldrich, 
while Katharine still occupies first place in her 
dear friend's heart. 

Eunice looks back often from her quiet, shel- 
tered, happy existence to the turbulent trouble of 
her life. Through the coming of the unbidden 
guest she had known much sorrow, but she saw 
that she had had a lesson to learn, and that it was 
God's way of teaching her. She does not regret, 
knowing that out of tribulation He has brought 
her to a greater dependence upon Himself, a child- 
ish confidence in His mercy and His goodness, that 
will be props to her no matter what pain or loss 
the future may hold in store. 
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